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elcome aboard The Crow. The latest 
offering from the students of the Univer- 
sity of Regina’s School of Journalism is 


sombre, funny, wisecracking, thought-provoking 
and unpredictable — traits of a wily bird and a 
great read. 

This year, change is afoot: compare the lonely 
spaces of ‘Requiem for a Hamlet’ with the fast-track 
urbanism of ‘Tale of Two Cities: In ‘God's Country; 
politicians face a rising demand for moral certainty, 
while in ‘RU Home?’ an international student tries 
to adjust to an unwelcoming, unfamiliar culture. 
Meanwhile, ‘Why Can't We Be Friends?’ explores the 
journey from the security of childhood pals to the 
awkward uncertainty of adult friendships. 

The ground we thought we knew shifts. In this 
issue, too, The Crow plunges us into captivating 


2007 


by Patricia W. Elliott, editor 


niche worlds: ‘Ringmaster’ reveals the secrets of 
professional wrestlers; ‘Falkenstein’s Creation’ 
introduces us to the obsessive art of brewing. 
Throughout these pages, we witness lives lived 
apart from the mainstream, either by choice or 
exclusion. And we see great strength. In ‘The Last 
Apartment; a sister grapples with the legacy of her 
late brother's addictions. A daughter reaches out to 
her alcoholic father in ‘Starting Over’ A victim of 
violence musters the inner pluck to turn a tide of 
abuse in ‘All That Stupid Courage.’ 

With images and words, our students capture 
their surroundings from new and varied angles. 
Whatever you assumed about this prairie place and 
its people is about to change. 

So, then ... your 2007 Crow awaits. Enjoy the 
flight! X 


js 
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Cook Mike Groenendyk catches his 
breath after an especially hectic 
hour at Regina's Pasta Prima. 


"m not sure if it was the twenty-five thousand 
participants, the five hundred-page conference 
ella program, or the eight floors of meeting rooms 
spread over two buildings. Suffice to say the XVI 
International AIDS Conference, held August 13-18, 
2006 in Toronto was overwhelming. Never having 
been to something with this scope, I took it on 
myself to attend everything I possibly could, 
making the best use of my press pass. This turned 
out to be a fairly big mistake. The information was 
powerful, the people working in the field were 
amazing, but it quickly became too much to take 

in. Whether it was Richard Gere or Stephen Lewis 
speaking, the panels and speeches made my head 
spin. Funding is required, government support is 

needed, and more research has to be completed. I 
started feeling that it wasn't going to be possible 

to stop the spread of AIDS and that governments 
would never deliver. In other words, it was hope- 
less. 

It took a few days for me to realize I was miss- 
ing the point. I was finding all the news, hearing 
about the setbacks, and listening to promises made 
by Bill Gates, Bill Clinton and UNAIDS, but I wasn't 
hearing the stories: the small, individual success 
stories of people making a difference in their 
communities. 

The turning point came one morning when I was 
in a hurry and, typical for the Metro Toronto Con- 
vention Centre, people were moving slowly. There 
was a lineup for the escalator. I was almost there 
and flipping through my copy of the daily press 
release when the crowd came to a standstill, yet 
again. Just ahead of me, a woman dressed in bright 
purple had stopped. People pushed past her, 
irritated at another delay. She was laughing 
nervously, making the 
move to step onto the 
escalator — and then 
she’d stop. It occurred 
ھجت‎ to me this might be her 
tandstill. first solo escalator ride. 
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Coming up beside her, I tried to prompt her to 
make the first step. She shook her head. I extended 
my hand; the woman grabbed and held it tight. 
With one big, shaky step we moved forward to- 
gether. We didn’t speak during the ride; the woman 
was hanging on so tightly my fingers started losing 
feeling. At the top, we stepped off onto the car- 
peted floor. She thanked me and continued on her 
way, still looking a little bewildered. 

I was running really late by then — but sud- 
denly I didn't care anymore. I realized I needed to 
get involved with the people in attendance, not 
just wave my press pass and look for a quote. After 
that, my approach changed. I spent time in the 
women's centre, sitting on the cushions and visit- 
ing with people living with HIV/AIDS. 

One afternoon I learned how to do ‘the drill’ a 
dance created by the organization Dance4Life. 
Their goal is to unite one million youth in fifty 
cities in twenty-four countries against HIV/AIDS. A 


I arrived waving a press pass but missing the story — 


until I met the woman on the escalator. 


dance party is the reward for participation in their 
school-based life skills programs. Every two years, 
on the Saturday before World Aids Day, the dance is 
telecast to kids in the other schools around the 
world, and the chain grows. I joined young and 
old, men and women from Canada to as far away as 
Kenya. We raised our arms in the air, hips swaying 
as we sang: “HIV and AIDS, we can beat it, take 
responsibility.” 

It wasn't all upbeat, though. I also heard frus- 
tration in peoples’ voices. Paul Farmer, a physician 
and professor at Harvard Medical School spoke 
about the simple yet elusive importance of a 
square meal. “Food has been forgotten in the 
treatment of HIV,” he said. 

Farmer has spent his life treating diseases 
in areas of extreme poverty. He explained that 
without food, people will not adhere to their 
daily regimen of Anti-Retroviral Therapy (ART). 
Farmer said he was shocked when the UN made 
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by Angela Hill 


the statement that people's food preferences were 
not being met. 

“It's not about food preferences,” he said. “We 
are talking about not having any food whatsoever.” 

According to the World Food Programme it 
would cost sixty-six cents a day to provide a food 
package to an ART patient and family. All the 
nutrient requirements would cost $1.1 billion until 
2008. The number sounds big, but in context it 
makes up a mere two per cent of what UNAIDS says 
will be required to start curbing the prevalence 
of HIV. 

Joseph Jeune of Haiti was on his death bed in 
2003. After six months on Farmer's program, he 
was on his feet and ready to go back to work. When 
he walked into the room at the AIDS conference, 
everyone looked ready to open their wallets and 
donate to this cause. 

The Global Village was another place to witness 
change through action, not just talk. Education 
workshops went on all day every day. Now and then 
there were protests both planned and spontaneous. 
Every group imaginable was represented: MSM (men 
who have sex with men), Sex Workers, Women, 
Youth, African, Transgender, Latin American, and 
First Nations, among others. They called for the 
pharmaceutical company Abbott to release a 
patent on the drug Kaletra; they explained why free 
trade agreements were widening the poverty gap; 
they demanded the Canadian government not close 
Insite, Vancouver's safe injection site. One wonders 
what kept their energy up, as there were no signi- 
ficant political breakthroughs at AIDS 2006. Yet 
this simply strengthened the activists’ resolve. If 
the governments won't deliver, they would. 

I realized that was the point of the conference: 
to find new ideas and share information with each 
other. With each person who becomes aware of the 
issues and takes up the cause, governments will 
eventually have to listen — they won't have a 
choice. Ww 
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Falkenstein's 
creation 


An adventure 
in the land of 
mash tuns, 
wort chillers 
and hop heads. 


by 
Shanna 
Schulhauser 
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ary Falkenstein’s basement has become a 

make-shift home for an assortment of 

items. Used drywall is propped in the main 
hallway. A ceramic sink sits just right of the stairs. 
New, white kitchen cupboards have taken over the 
sitting area. 

Falkenstein is renovating. He’s also building a 
brewery. 

A second sink, industrial-sized and made of 
stainless steel, sits left of the stairs, where the 
finished brewery will soon be situated. Several 
glass carboys — used for fermentation — are 
placed in a row underneath. Kitty corner to the 
sink is a stack of twenty-seven plastic containers 
filled with a variety of specialty wheat and barley. 
Every inch of the adjacent steel shelf is filled with 
hydrometers, charismatic spoons, pH papers, sani- 
tizers and oxygen tanks. His kettles, mash tuns and 
wort chiller are stacked on the floor, as are several 
boxes of empty beer bottles. A bottle tree sits atop 
a stainless steel table. 

A closet-sized room will soon become the mill 
room, where Falkenstein’s homemade, motor- 
powered mill will be placed. “Grain dust is really 
bad for beer; it’s full of bacteria and wild yeast. A 
little bit of grain dust can ruin a batch, so you 
have to keep that separate,” he explains. A square, 
white pail fits underneath the mill to catch the 
grain. The mill has adjustable rollers to determine 
the type of grind, and can mill up to eight kilos of 
grain at a time. 

The one finished area is Falkenstein’s insulated 
cold room, home to his exotic beer collection: 
corked oak-aged brews from France’s Champagne 
region, Kelpie Seaweed and heather beers from 
Scotland, strong Suffolk Ale. He hunts beer like an 
art collector, spending up to a thousand dollars at 
a time for rare brews. 

But the real treasure lies across the room in a 
converted freezer. With its temperature carefully 
regulated, the freezer is full of Falkenstein’s own 
kegs — his Golden Strong, Witbier, and Pale Ale — 
all modeled after his favourite Belgian brews. Each 
has a small valve for fast, efficient pouring. He also 
has a small fridge for bottled beer. He opens the 
fridge and pulls out a bottle. “That was probably 
some of the best beer I’ve ever brewed,” he says, 
gazing at it. He takes a deep breath. Then he 
places it back in the fridge. 


Since the dawn of agriculture beer has been 
quenching thirsts and satisfying civilizations 
around the world. A little wet barley in the rain, 
natural yeast, and a process we now understand as 
fermentation yielded the world’s first taste of home 
brewing. The Egyptians and Mesopotamians created 
the oldest beverage known to man, a bubbly Nectar 
of the Gods that would please palates for centuries. 

For more than seven thousand years, a little bit 
of grain, some yeast, water, hops, and patience 
created a satisfying, relatively inexpensive drink. 
Anybody could make beer. The first breweries were 
in people’s homes. Europe and colonial America 
embraced the art as towns developed. Water was 
scarce and poor in quality, but the alcohol in beer 
made it safe to drink. As demand for the beverage 
increased, beer moved out of the home and small 
breweries began to pop up. Regions began to 
create their own styles. 
In America, immigrants 
brought their tastes 
with them and their 
favourite brews flour- 
ished. 

After Prohibition, 
the market burst open 
and large industrial 
breweries took the 
place of the home 
brewer. Brewing began to head towards formulaic 
brands — bland, mass market products. The beer 
sold quickly but its flavour was ordinary. In 
Canada, beer varieties and tastes were disappear- 
ing. Then the Ontario liquor retail strikes of the 
1980s slowed the supply of suds. The only way to 
enjoy beer was to make your own. Home brewing 
— which had flowered briefly during Prohibition 
— was reborn. So were people’s taste buds. 
Czechoslovakian, Belgian and German beers offered 
distinctive, exotic flavours that people thirsted 
after. Through adversity, beer had prevailed. The 
methods had been refined over time, styles had 
changed, but the passion for good beer had never 
died. 

Falkenstein’s entry into the world of beer took 
place twenty years ago on Christmas Day, 1987. 
Under the tree was the monumental present from 
his wife Brenda: a homebrew starter kit and a good 
excuse to make beer. His first attempt, from an 
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The beer sold quickly, 
but its flavour 
was ordinary. 


extract kit, was a good one. But it was blind luck, 
not to be repeated for a long time. Of the next 
thirty to forty batches, he threw most of it away. It 
was frustrating. But he didn't throw his gear in the 
closet. Every now and then one batch would turn 
out — then the next three would flop. He started 
drilling holes in a bucket, expanding his equip- 
ment, experimenting with the craft. He read more. 
He tried new approaches. Gradually more batches 
turned out good than bad. “Live and learn,” he said 
to himself. 

That's the thing with brewing, he concluded: 
you can't stop learning. Today at least half of his 
bookshelf is neatly arranged with brewing and beer 
books: whole series on 
certain types of beers; 
books on people who 
have devoted time to 


carboy. But what really mattered was knowing 
other people would enjoy it. If he didn’t have 
comrades to drink the beer with, his labour of love 
would mean nothing. 


uckily, Saskatchewan has no shortage of beer 

lovers. The Ales and Lager Enthusiasts of 
Saskatchewan — commonly known as the ALES — 
is one of North America’s premiere home brewing 
clubs. Thirty-five members strong, they've been 
meeting since the 1980s in the basement of the 
Bushwakker Brewing Company, a rustic sanctuary 
where home-style food is washed down with 
quality, pub-brewed beer. It’s a fitting location to 
discuss a ‘basement hobby. Below the busy pub, 
they talk about beer, sample beer, confer and com- 
pete. In the past twenty years, the Regina club has 
become known as one of the top ten clubs in the 


Of the next thirty 
to forty batches, 
he threw most 
of it away. 


tasting the beers of the 
world. Stacked on the 
shelf below are copies 
of Zymurgy, the Amer- 
ican Home Brewers 


U.S. and Canada. Every spring the members host 
the largest brew competition in Canada, the ALES 
Open Homebrew Competition, an American Home 
Brewing Association Competition qualifier. 

Club member Paul Chicoine dreams of ‘going 


Association’s magazine, 

along with a well- 

thumbed copy of home 
brewing legend Charlie Papazian’s The Complete 
Joy of Home Brewing. Papazian’s book is a Bible for 
any home brewer, a guide to the perfect batch of 
beer. 

For almost ten years Falkenstein continued as a 
malt extract brewer. Then in 1996 he began trying 
all-grain brewing, a more time consuming and 
exacting home brewing method. This added two 
new steps to the brewing process, mashing and 
sparging. New equipment was needed: a mash tun, 
and a wort chiller for the unfermented beer. The 
ingredients had to be more advanced, including 
specialty grains, hops, and different kinds of yeasts 
to create the perfect brew. 

Falkenstein graduated from throwing in a can of 
extract to creating his own. He could control the 
colour of the brew by the grains and the strength 
of the hops. Now the brew was truly his. He loved 
the process: crushing the grain, mashing and 
sparging. He could spend hours over a brew pot, 
stirring away at his wort, boiling it on his propane 
burner on the back deck of his house, going 
through the long paces of cooling it in the chiller, 
pitching the yeast and, finally, fermenting it in a 
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hardcore’ with his brewing. He’d brew every day if 
he could. But working a full-time job means that 
he has to budget time, usually one night a week. 
He’s developed a brew schedule that helps him 
avoid confusion. He also gets everyone around him 
involved, inviting his friends over while he brews. 
Then, on brew days, they understand his obsession 
better. 

Time is always a factor in brewing. Extract 
brewing can take anywhere from a few minutes to 
a few hours. All-grain brewing means marking out 
a whole day. It’s a problem for brewers across 
Canada. They are practicing an ancient art in a 
modern fast-paced world. Outside of brewing, 
people have families, jobs, and commitments. 
When he's not working as a meat cutter at Costco, 
Falkenstein wants to spend time with his family. 
In past years, he brewed fifty batches. Last year, he 
was down to three. 

Jamie Singer, president of the ALES Club, would 
also love to brew more. He and his brewing partner 
Jim Van Dusen brewed between ten and fifteen 
batches last year. That's a lot, but it's never 
enough. Singer has a brew schedule that coincides 
with his job and he always makes time, eventually. 
"Its not ‘I will make time; or ‘I should make time, 
it's, ‘I have to make time,” he says. All the club 


members feel the same way: “We do it because of 
the passion.” 

“With all of that camaraderie it makes you want 
to do more, brew more, make it better,” agrees 
Falkenstein. “Everybody that has helped me 
advance as a home brewer has been within the 
club.” With his friends’ backing, Falkenstein has 
earned hundreds of medals since his first competi- 
tion in 1988. At least thirty hang on the two posts 
of the railing on the way to his basement brewery. 
His trophies are displayed in a china cabinet in 
the dining room: Best in Show, Brewer of the Year, 
medals and accolades of all colours and levels from 
competitions in Edmonton, Calgary and Toronto. In 
2002 his Russian Imperial Stout took the ALES 
Open. The real prize wasn't the medal — it was the 
honour of having Bushwakker brew four hundred 
litres of the recipe. The pub held a release party 
and the stout sold out almost immediately. 

As we sit, nestled at a quiet, four-seater table in 
the back of Bushwakker, just above the ALES 
meeting place, Falkenstein fills my head with 
stories of beer. When an India Pale Ale arrives at 
our table, he explains the recipe was specially 


created to withstand the long journeys on the high 
seas from England to India. For every beer we 
order, he gives me a crash-course in smelling for 
hops and differentiating between types of beer. He 
suggests food pairings with specific beers, and 
offers recipes. Who knew a Chocolate Lager over 
vanilla ice cream makes a tasty dessert? 

As a member of the Beer Judge Certification 
Program, Falkenstein carries a faded beer judge 
card and highly tuned taste buds. “You might just 
say, ‘This beer tastes funny, but you can't put your 
finger on what it is. Now that I am a beer judge, I 
can say it’s acetaldehyde, and that’s because you 
didn’t let your beer finish fermenting or you cooled 
it off too soon,” he says. 

It's been an interesting journey since he opened 
that Christmas present twenty years ago. He’s 
become what is called a ‘hop head’ — and a good 
one. 

“Are you adventurous?” he asks, picking up one 
of the four grey brew menus sprawled across the 
table, then scanning a green chalkboard for the 
day's brew specials. 

Sure, why not? Let's drink to beer. \ 


“The best I ever brewed." 
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Three NDP-ers face a 
nagging question: does 
Jesus vote Conservative? 


by Jesse Owens 


PHOTO BY JESSE OWENS 


OMI 
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fter winning his first election by just under 
As thousand votes, Dick Proctor knew 
the November 2000 election would be 
much tighter. His main competition, the Reform 
Party, had turned into the Canadian Alliance, and 
hot button topics like same-sex marriage, sexual 
consent and abortion were now up for debate. That 
year Proctor was invited to an all-candidates 
debate at the Briercrest Bible College in Caronport, 
Saskatchewan. 

He felt the debate went well, but was startled 
by two things. First, it was the only time in his 
thirty-year political career that he'd ever been 
questioned about his personal religious beliefs. A 
student asked the question and Proctor answered 
truthfully that he didn't follow any religion. Then, 
after the debate, a young woman approached 
Proctor and asked if they could talk in private. The 
two moved away from the crowd, to the back of the 
auditorium. She thanked him for his support of 
same-sex marriage, and then went on to stress how 
important he was to her because she was a lesbian 
who was having a very difficult time living and 
working in rural Saskatchewan. At that moment, 
Proctor could feel the political ground shifting. 

Religion and politics have deep roots in the 
Canadian prairies. Two provincial parties emerged 
during the first half of the twentieth century, both 
with preachers as their leaders. William ‘Bible 
Bill Aberhart masterminded Social Credit's rise to 
power in Alberta, while Tommy Douglas led the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation to office in 
Saskatchewan. 

Aberhart first won recognition within Calgary's 
Westbourne Baptist Church, where he started a 
Bible study group. Picked up by Calgary’s CFCN 
radio in 1925, the weekly Bible lessons reached 
some 300,000 Albertans. He also founded Calgary’s 
Prophetic Bible Institute. With a curriculum based 
on a fundamentalist interpretation of the Bible, 
within two years the institute was attracting 
students not only from Alberta, but also British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan. The first person to 
graduate was Ernest Charles Manning of Rosetown, 
Alberta. Aberhart’s preaching and ideas for fiscal 
reform became so popular with Depression-era 
farming communities that, in 1935, he became the 
premier of Alberta. He died in office in 1943, suc- 
ceeded by his close friend and pupil, Manning. 

Meanwhile, a much different mix of religion 


and politics was brewing next door. Saskatchewan’s 
Douglas was a Baptist minister, too, but he was 
inspired by the social gospel movement, which 
sought to combine religious principles with left- 
leaning social reform. After working federally 
alongside J.S. Woodsworth, a Methodist minister 
and leader of the federal CCF, Douglas left the 
pulpit for provincial politics. Elected premier of 
Saskatchewan in 1944, he became a leading advo- 
cate of universal social programs. Although the CCF 
and Social Credit both married politics and pulpit, 
it wasn't the same union. Manning's brand valued 
individual freedom over state intervention, stand- 
ing in staunch opposi- 
tion to Douglas’s demo- 
cratic socialism. 

By the Sixties the 
religious flavour of 
prairie politics began 
to fade. Women’s liber- 
ation, divorce reform 
and gay rights brought 
a backlash against 
Bible-thumping politi- 
cians. On a practical 
level, separation of church and state was necessary 
to address the issues of the day. At the same time, 
two major personalities left the scene. In 1961 
Douglas retired from provincial politics, choosing 
to concentrate instead on a revamped federal CCF, 
now called the New Democratic Party. In Alberta, 
Manning retired in 1968. Within two-and-a-half 
years Social Credit lost its majority. It would never 
return to power. 


hen Dick Proctor first arrived in Ottawa in the 

fall of 1962, culture shock awaited him. Until 
then he had always followed his parents’ and 
community's political traditions. His hometown of 
Picton, Ontario, had voted Conservative since John 
A. Macdonald was in office. As for religion, he 
assumed there was a god because everyone else 
around him did. 

Proctor was born on February 12, 1941 to a 
middle class Toronto family. His dad was an elec- 
trician who yearned to be a farmer. Proctor was ten 
years old when that wish came true. His dad’s uncle 
gave the family his Picton dairy farm. A great herd 
of purebred Holstein cattle and some chickens, 
pigs, and geese awaited the family. 
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When Proctor 
arrived in Ottawa 
in 1962, culture 
shock awaited. 


Premier Calvert joked 
with him about 

the low Caronport 
vote count. 


While dad tended the farm, mom tended the 
home. From Monday to Friday, Proctor and his two 
siblings went to school. Then on Sunday mornings 
the kids went to the local United Church Sunday 
school. This was the routine. Church was the kids' 
only exposure to religion. Even though his mother 
taught at the Sunday school, God was never 
discussed at home. 

When it came time 
for confirmation, four- 
teen-year-old Proctor 
persuaded his father 
to let him skip out 
because the Sunday 
afternoon classes were 
held when the NFL 
games were on TV. 
Sports-minded Picton 
kids rarely attended 
church after they outgrew Sunday school. Proctor 
was a talented football and hockey player, 
eventually signed by the Chicago Black Hawks. But 
when he was cut from the team’s junior club in 
St. Catharines, it was a huge turning point. If 
he couldn't make it as a player, journalism would 
be his NHL ticket. 

As a student in Carleton's journalism program, 
he met people who challenged his assumptions. 
Until then, he'd believed in things mainly because 
they were part of the daily routine. By the time he 
graduated, his earlier political and religious beliefs 
were gone. He joined the NDP and decided to live 
his life simply by the Golden Rule: treat others as 
you would like to be treated. 

After working briefly as a print journalist, he 
migrated toward politics, working as a speech 
writer for Ontario NDP leader Stephen Lewis. During 
the 1978 election, he had his first political en- 
counter with Saskatchewan while serving as federal 
NDP leader Ed Broadbent's press secretary. Proctor 
would jump back and forth between Ontario and 
Saskatchewan over the next fourteen years, work- 
ing as a liaison between the national and provin- 
cial NDP. Between 1993 and 1996, he gradually 
began to find a home base in the prairie province, 
working as point-man on Saskatchewan's federal 
NDP campaigns. 

Then in 1997, after over twenty-five years of 
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working behind the scenes, Proctor confronted 
his fear of public speaking and entered the NDP 
nomination race for Member of Parliament in the 
riding of Palliser. Though he was a last minute 
entry, he went on to win the nomination and then 
the election handily. But when he reviewed the 
voting results at NDP headquarters, there was one 
area in his riding that stuck out. He saw that out 
of a possible nine hundred votes from the two poll- 
ing stations in and around Caronport — home to 
the Briercrest Bible College and the evangelical 
Caronport Community Church — he'd received just 
three votes. 

Saskatchewan premier Lorne Calvert joked with 
Proctor about the low Caronport vote count. By the 
next election, though, the joke began to turn sour. 
In 2000 Proctor was narrowly re-elected, beating 
out the Canadian Alliance candidate by only 209 
votes. Then in September 2003 a group called the 
Family Alliance demonstrated in front of Proctor's 
Moose Jaw office, where he was booed by over two 
hundred people for speaking in support of same-sex 
marriage. After the protest people walked up to 
Proctor and told him they were going to stop 
voting NDP because of his views. 

Just before the election, another all-candidates 
debate was put on by the evangelical church. This 
time it was held right in Moose Jaw, at the Corner- 
stone Christian School, and students were bused in 
from Briercrest Bible College. The questions posed 
morality issues and were even more loaded with 
religious overtones than the earlier debate at the 
Bible College. 


pers Gruending has written four books and 
countless articles about Canadian history and 
politics. Yet as an NDP candidate, he was surprised 
by the swift rise of the religious right. In 2000 the 
Reform Party was narrowly defeated after trying to 
make same-sex marriage an issue in his Saskatoon- 
Rosetown-Biggar constituency. But by 2000 they 
were able to make the issue a factor. Gruending 
lost the seat to Reform’s next incarnation, the 
Canadian Alliance Party, by a mere sixty-eight 
votes. 

Gruending believes the religious backlash 
against the secular and welfare movements in the 
Sixties and Seventies, coupled with Ronald 


Reagan’s great success organizing the religious 
vote in the United States, led to the re-birth of the 
religious right in Canadian politics. Religious lobby 
groups that helped Reagan gain power spilled over 
into Canada, bringing with them a message and 
method that appealed mostly to the prairies. Their 
rise was tied to the growing strength of evange- 
lical churches to organize, says Gruending. They 
spread their views through new lobby groups and 
coalitions. Church pamphlets and report cards on 
politicians helped the religious right get their 
candidates into office. Evangelicals may be a 
minority, but they are a committed minority, 
Gruending says, noting they attend church more 
often than Protestants and Catholics. 

In 1987 Ernest Manning's son, Preston, was the 
first to capitalize on the new religious revival. 
Instead of the moralistic language used by 
Aberhart and Ernest Manning, the younger 
Manning’s Reform Party activists presented their 
views as a defense of free speech, not an attack on 
morality. It worked. Gruending says not only do 
evangelicals vote more often for conservative- 
minded parties but other, more liberal denomina- 
tions are joining them. The majority of Canadian 
Catholics voted Conservative for the first time ever 
in 2006, turning their backs on traditional Liberal 
roots. 


E Anderson grew up in a politically active 
environment. His father, Don, worked for the 
NDP's Allan Blakeney provincially and MP Simon 
de Jong federally, and currently works for the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour. His mother 
Carol always donated time to help the candidates 
she backed. Anderson spent his high school years 
volunteering for the provincial and federal NDP. 
Carol was a non-practicing Roman Catholic while 
Don was an atheist, as far as Anderson knew. He 
had many religious friends who attended church 
regularly, but this never interested him. When 
Anderson was eight, his father asked him if he 
would like to go to church. Anderson said no. Two 
years later, Don asked his son if he had changed 
his mind, but once again the answer was no. The 
younger Anderson felt practicing your values daily 
was more important than sitting in a pew an hour 
or two a week. He never understood how people 


could follow a book made over a thousand years 
ago. Documents written twenty years ago are 
noticeably different today, he thought, and times 
have changed so much since Jesus was alive that 
most of the Bible sounded outdated to him. 

Anderson studied kinesiology for three years at 
the University of Regina but it wasn't exciting 
enough for him. He 
wanted to be a poli- 
tician. In the fall of 
2006 he transferred to 
political science and 
gained renewed enthu- 
siasm while volun- 
teering in that year's 
federal election. 

Anderson didn't call 
himself an atheist even 
though he didn't be- 
lieve in any kind of god. He considered himself a 
social democrat, modeled after Tommy Douglas and 
Lorne Calvert. Sure both men were Baptist minis- 
ters, but morality doesn't need religion, Anderson 
reasoned. If the voters are truly Christian, his 
personal beliefs shouldn't matter, he told himself. 
Still, he had read the statistics and knew that in 
the United States the majority of people would 
vote for a homosexual, a Mormon, and a Muslim 
before an atheist. He decided if he were asked 
about his religious beliefs during a political 
debate, he would say that he didn't follow any 
religion and wouldn't go in depth. 

But Anderson has a sobering example to 
consider. Proctor gave the same response back in 
2000. By the time the 2004 election rolled around, 
his lack of religious beliefs proved pivotal. In a 
close race, morality issues rose to the top of the 
agenda. Once again, he received less than ten of a 
possible nine-hundred votes from the Caronport 
polls. This time it made a difference. He lost the 
riding by 124 votes. 

Driving to Saskatoon for a Saskatchewan Young 
New Democrats conference in the summer of 2006, 
Anderson, a natural public speaker, decided to run 
for vice-president of the group at the last minute. 
He lost by two votes. Had everyone known he was 
"a heathen," he thinks, he probably would have 
lost by more. v 
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When Anderson 
was eight, his father 


asked him if he'd 
like to go to church. 


by Matt Jones A student în a wrestling mask does a virtual take-down în a dimly lit apartment. 
Will there come a time when people have to go through technology rehab? 


by Sabeen Ahmad Five-year-old Raniya takes a photo with a cell phone. 
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Nigel is high as a kite on morphine. A 2,500-pound pipe fell on his leg by Carle Steel 
when he was working on an oil rig in Northern Alberta. 


Norman Ronnie calls himself ‘the lamb’ and speaks of crucifixion and suffering. by Jillian Pavlin 
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Downtown Canada 
has become 

a tale of 

two cities. 


by Neil Petrich 


M fter plugging a couple dollars into the 
parking meter I start walking east on 11th 
a Avenue, passing an empty lot that used to 
be a cheap-seat movie theatre, one of a handful of 
stages and cinemas that have departed downtown 
Regina over the years. I gaze up at a newly added 
senior's residence. Painted yellow and burgundy it 
tries to invoke a Spanish feel but more resembles a 
seven storey McDonald's. After a few more blocks, 
and a few 'For Lease' signs, I make it to the open- 
air mall on Scarth Street. A woman panhandling 
asks me for some help, I tell her sorry but I just 
gave my change to a parking meter. She smiles and 
tells me to have a nice day. As I continue on my 
way I feel guilty. I'm headed to the Novia Café for 
lunch. 

At the restaurant I hope to get a feel for the 
condition of Regina's downtown district. Also, the 
Novia's got a burger that would make an Egyptian 
mummy drool. 

In most Canadian cities, people and businesses 
are returning to downtown areas, and hopes of 
inner city renewal are rising. Regina is one such 
city, attempting to recover from the exodus of 
shoppers headed for big box paradises on the out- 
skirts of town. Is the heart of my birthplace drown- 
ing in vacancies, or can it stem the tide brought on 
by waves of Wal-Marts? 

Inside the restaurant, a man and a woman sit at 
a counter that looks like a set piece from the first 
‘Back to the Future’ movie. They eat without 
talking, perched atop red and black stools that 
remind me of checkers. The staff rushes past vin- 
tage Coca-Cola signs, bearing chicken fingers and 
sandwiches to hungry pilgrims. The menu says 
“Established 1918” but the Marlon Brando poster 
and scattered pin-ups make it feel more like 1950. 


کک 


The Novia’s owner, Jeff New, sits down across 
from me. He's not feeling well but he decides to 
help me with my questions. He's one of more than 
13,000 people who live downtown, many of whom 
also work here. For the past seven or so years, work 
for Jeff has been managing the culinary chaos of 
this small 12th Avenue diner across from Victoria 
Park. He started out as a manager for the previous 
owner, his uncle Tony. Three years ago Tony sold 
him the place for reasons known only to Tony. 
Since New took over, business has been steady with 
a few slow patches. The 2003 no-smoking bylaw 
was to be expected he says, but the effect was a 
lot worse than he'd anticipated. He used to open 
on Saturdays but the few customers he saw weren't 
worth the cost of turning on the lights. 

“Tve lived downtown for most my life,” he tells 
me, shifting in his chair. “And downtown's pretty 
much shit from what I can tell. If you don't live 
downtown why would you come here? There's no 
grocery store, there's no fucking video stores, 
there's fuck all.” 


re things really that grim? After lunch I visit 

Regina Downtown, headquarters of the Down- 
town Business Improvement District. When I walk 
into the 12th Avenue offices, where an attractive 
blond receptionist sits among polished marble 
and wood, I think I’ve stepped into a talent 
agency or the lobby of a fashion magazine. I wait 
a minute as the woman hails the executive 
director. Tracy Fahlman, the woman in charge of 
drawing new businesses to Regina's core, fits the 
part as precisely as the dark blue business attire 
she wears. Her eyes lie somewhere between blue 
and green and their energy matches her voice. 
Confident and articu- 
late, she’s more than 
her pinstripes. 

I ask her about the 
lack of a grocery store. 
She replies that a 
grocery store would be 
a bad fit construction- 
wise; it might diminish 
the flavour of existing 


can tell.” 
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"Downtown's 
pretty much shit, 
from what I 


Regina has Canada's 
second-lowest 
office vacancy rate. 
The next task 

is to create a 

street buzz. 


eateries. She points out there's an Italian deli in 
the next neighbourhood, on the other side of Broad 
Street, a farmer's market during summer months 
and a Shoppers Drug Mart for late night necessities 
— what more do you need? "I've worked with 
probably six different entrepreneurs in the last 
three years who've looked at opening a fresh 
market type of store, and business plans just did 
not work,” she says, adding: “A lot of them could 
have made it work if they could have convinced 
Liquor and Gaming to 
let them sell alcohol." 

I bring up the next 
most common com- 
plaint — parking. 
During the three years I 
worked at Sears, people 
regularly complained 
that either there were 
no spots or not enough 
free spaces. Myself, 
I hated spending six 
dollars to park all day 
for work when I was 
making less than eight 
dollars an hour. But 
free parking is even lower on Fahlman's wish list 
than a grocery store. "The purpose of parking 
meters, and the reason we've got the two hour 
limits on them, is to ensure that there's an ade- 
quate turnover (of shoppers)," she tells me. If 
parking were free, there's a good chance some of 
the 25,000 workers downtown would leave their 
vehicles there all day. Paid parking, then, is a 
necessary evil. 

Fahlman is no wet blanket, though. She's essen- 
tially an optimist. She thinks Regina's downtown 
has hit a low point, and there's nowhere to go but 
up. She's made her home downtown, across from 
her office. She didn't mourn when old buildings 
were knocked down around her. A new luxury hotel 
is planned to open near Casino Regina, along with 
a $14.5 million bus depot. Lately it seems inves- 
tors and developers have begun to notice Regina's 
potential for conversion and redevelopment, she 
says. With around 3.7 per cent of its offices vacant, 
Regina is tied with Vancouver for the second lowest 
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office vacancy rate in Canada, behind Calgary. The 
next task is to create a street buzz. The trick, 
Fahlman says, is to develop niche stores, a vibrant 
alternative to the drudgery of pushing a cart down 
Wal-Mart's fluorescent-lit aisles. 

But will the new downtown work for people like 
New? Will someone holding down two jobs and 
barely getting by enjoy going from one niche shop 
to the next after a long and tiring workday? 

From the sounds of it, New is not the target 
anyway. The retail stores that have thrived have 
done so because they appeal to specific crowds or 
younger spenders. Vintage Vinyl and Hemp 
Emporium, the Tiki Room skate shop, and the 
recently opened Comicreaders.com are expanding 
examples of how important knowing one's market 
can be. I'm pretty sure my past love for Nintendo 
and Spiderman helped Tramp's triple the size of 
their sales floor. 

New says he's too old for stores like that. The 
fact that he lives a short stumble from O'Hanlon's, 
one of Regina's more popular drinking holes, 
doesn't appeal to him either. He doesn't care for 
bars. Someone who doesn't shop or party is not 
high on the priority list for Regina Downtown. The 
people coming downtown in the evening are 
usually single and don't have kids to worry about. 
They're mostly young professionals like Fahlman, or 
empty-nesters. They like to take in the Globe 
Theatre, followed by drinks at Crave or Alfredo's 
Wine Bar. The bigger challenge is to attract a day- 
time crowd, especially those with young families. 
These parents sink a lot of cash and free time into 
their kids' sports or arts activities. Short on time 
and money, the one-stop convenience and low 
prices of big box stores are an attractive lure. 

The deviation seems to be between those who 
desire something exotic or extravagant and those 
who crave the comfort of low prices and generic 
products. Across Canada, the downtown migration 
is led by urban professionals like Fahlman and 
seniors with disposable income. 

In a sense, then, this is a tale of two cities. 
Walking back to my car, the change in my pocket 
and the burger in my belly feel like stones of 
shame. Fahlman talked about street people as part 
of the big-city buzz: "There are panhandlers, but 


most cities have squeegee kids or street musi- 
cians.” I think about the woman I'd met earlier, as 
well as one I met a couple of years ago, a woman 
with sunglasses and Billy Ray Cyrus hair. She 
laughed when I gave her bus fare, and told me she 
wasn't really going to spend it on the bus. Then 
she asked me if I wanted to buy some weed. I 
didn't know whether to laugh or cry at her dis- 
torted logic. 

There's talk of enticing a Tim Horton's or 
McDonald's downtown. Perhaps these corporate 
giants will bring jobs to those who need it — 


people who will never get hired by niche shops and 
offices. It's unlikely adding another coffee shop 
will solve problems like poverty or drug addiction, 
though. Chances are it will just mean more ‘bus 
fare’ for those strung out on some kind of sub- 
stance. But if more people are working, shopping, 
and living downtown it means there are more eyes 
to see the core's problems and more witnesses to 
testify for social change. X 


Scarth Street 
at night. 
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by Matthew Kruchak A man enjoys the mild foggy weather as he crosses the 
overpass linking the Casino Regina parking lot to the parkade. 


A woman walks past graffiti art in downtown Regina. 
It’s 5:00 p.m., quitting time for many office workers. 
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reg is wearing a tan t-shirt with a cartoon 
image of a giant cactus on it. The caption 
underneath reads Someone in Arizona Loves 
Me, a long-ago gift from our grandmother who used 
to winter there. I wonder how he has managed to 
hang on to it this long. Greg would wear anything 
anyone gave him, and in any combination. Today, 
his navy blue pants are too short, a little too 
tapered at the ankle to be men’s. His feet, like 
mine, are huge and flat. We have excellent balance. 
His socks match at least. 
His hair is so thick it stands on end, each strand 
braced by its neighbour as if drunk, or in his case, 


fore ےسسظ۔۔‎ 
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The last apartment 


stoned. “It feeds off my brain,” he would explain to 
hairdressers who had the misfortune of trying to 
cut it all into some kind of shape. Once, a few 
years ago, he got a brush cut and shaved off his 
mustache. It was like he was a completely different 
person for a while, the person he always could have 
been without the addictions. That was the closest 
he ever came to saving himself. It lasted a few 
months, but in the end he didn’t make it, and went 
back to mooching haircut money from my mom 
when he knew it drove her crazy just to look at 
him. 

“Look, Greg got a hair cut,” my stepfather Bob 


E 
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by Carle Steel 


would say to me. He would never say that to Greg 
or my mom. After thirty years of being married to 
us, Bob knew that if he took on the haircut, he'd 
have to take on everything, and everything would 
crush us all. “He deserves a present for that,” he 
would say to me, acknowledging the unacknowl- 
edgable, that the playing field wasn't exactly even 
as far as parental approval went. 

Bob and I had a ritual where I knew that my 
mom would not answer any calls that came from a 
pay phone. She assumed it was Greg, and assumed 
the worst. For years I would give my parents a call 
when I was out around the city or at the mall. 
When my stepfather answered, I'd say gaily, “Hi, 
it’s Greg and I’m in jail." Then he'd say, “That's 
too bad. I guess you don't get your present then. 
Would you like to speak to your mother?" 


have never been in this apartment, but I can 

tell by the layer of garbage on the floor that he 
has been here for a few months at least. There is a 
peculiar state of mess that my brother and I have 
quietly perfected over the years, half crack-house, 
half schizophrenic-off-medication. He and his 
apartments are usually both; me and my apart- 
ments are hopefully neither, but we both have a 
kind of pathological messiness that neither of us 
seems able to grow out of. He half-closes the door 
on the squalor, talks to me in the landing. 

His neighbours thunder through the landing, 
two young men, their ball caps on backwards. 
Normally he would have bugged boys like that by 
politely asking them why they were dressed up as 
lesbians. These boys don't look teaseable, and T 
can tell he is afraid of them. "They've got my cell 
phone again," he whispers to me. "I have to get 
money together to get it back." 

I am shocked that anyone would do this to him, 
that the code of conduct of this part of the world 
has changed to the point that even Greg no longer 
fits. 

I am not shocked by the mess. 


My mom and I used to clean up these places 
after he was put out or taken away. Watchful for 
needles, we would pick through the pill bottles, 
tobacco pouches, food-caked dishes and dirty rags. 
We would try to scrape the crud off the walls, the 
floors, and hide the carpet burns as best we could. 
We would bag up the savable detritus, the "decora- 
tions" people had given him over the years to 
brighten up the walls of whatever dump he was 
living in at the time, a bag of crap he would duti- 
fully carry from hellhole to hellhole. Like his 
clothing, he would put up the pictures for no other 
reason than that someone gave them to him. 

His bag of crap is getting more and more 
meagre: a framed piece of bedspread like you used 
to see in motels, string art with broken string, a 
tattered poster of a car, an embossed cardboard 
Van Gogh of flowers. The last bag of stuff I with- 
held. I could not bear to give it up, to see one 
more crappy poster on another crappy wall. "It's 
better than nothing," my mother would say cheer- 
fully. No it’s not, I would say back, silently, and not 
give up the goods. I don't know why I still had his 
bag of stuff when he 
died. By then, other 
than his clothing, he 
was down to a tangle of 
wires, fuse testers, 
things he would obsess 
over when he was 
using. When he got this 
way he would suddenly 
decide he needed a 
walkie-talkie, or a fuse 
tester or rabbit ears, and go to the mall and steal 
them. Easily caught and absolutely passive, he 
would go to jail then, or the hospital or to rehab, 
and my mom and I would be back at it, a cloth over 
our noses, cleaning one more trashed apartment. 

The last apartment I cleaned alone. Greg had 
tried to put out a grease fire in the kitchen by 
smothering it with newspapers. I gave up. N 
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Watchful for needles, 
we would pick through 
the pill bottles. 


On assignment 


by Angela Hill 


Mark Sutherland, 
son of racing legend 
Kelly Sutherland, 
urges on his team. 
The annual 
Rangeland Derby 

is the biggest 

draw for the 
Calgary Stampede, 
but it is also the 
most dangerous. 
Two horses died 
during day one of 
the event in 2006. 
These chuck wagons 
are the Stampede's 
fastest event, 
running what some 
call the half-mile 
of hell. 


by Emily Elias 


Campus security and 
students confront 
Bill Whatcott, 

a religious 
fundamentalist 
who has broken a 
restraining order 
in his quest to 
distribute anti- 
homosexual 
pamphlets on 
campus. 
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by Adam Hunter 


New York's 

Allan Strilling 
enjoys a Cuban cigar 
at the Tabacon Cigar 
and Café Lounge on 
Lincoln Road in 
Miami. When I told 
this guy I was a 
Canadian journalist, 
he said he’d been up 
to Manitoba recently 
to see polar bears. 


by Shanna 
Schulhauser 


Promesas sin cumpir/ 
Broken promises: 
January 8, 2007. 
Some two hundred 
farmers and residents 
of Xalapa, Mexico 
gather outside the 
office of Veracruz 
state governor Adolfo 
Mota Hernandez, 
after the price of 
tortillas rose from 

six to seven pesos 
per kilogram. Only 
days before, Mota 
Hernandez had 
promised there would 
be no price increase. 
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As an Internet junkie, 
I helped murder 
wrestling's 
mystique. 
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No wonder 
Bob Leonard | 
doesnt like me. Y È 


by Dan Yates 
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ob Leonard emerges from the dressing room 
B like a wounded soldier: one foot in front of 

the other. In professional wrestling, grand 
entrances are often paramount to a performer's 
success, but Leonard’s walk to the ring is decisively 
more methodical and low key — partly because 
he’s the ring announcer, partly because this is a 
small independent show in front of some one 
hundred people, and partly because he’s sixty-six 
years old. 

In a beige jacket and pants that don’t quite 
match and a red shirt — no tie — Leonard is 
dressed for the part. Classy, but not too classy. He 
knows his audience and he knows his job. As he 
walks, he remains stone faced, eyes locked, looking 
straight ahead. Ignoring the cheers and cries from 
the crowd, he makes his way around the ring that’s 
been set up in the middle of Regina’s German Club 
hall. Looking down from alpine murals on the walls, 
lederhosen-clad men mark his progress as he makes 
his way up the stairs, bending to step between the 
ropes. His legs stutter briefly, toying with the idea 
of betraying him, of getting caught in the ropes. 
Then, rigidly, they hoist him up and over. 

In the ring, Leonard lifts the microphone to his 
mouth and his voice slips into deep authoritarian, 
voice-of-God mode. With the same introduction he 
gives at every show, he goes to work. 

“Welcome to High Impact Wrestling!” 


fifty-one year veteran of the business, Leonard 
has made this walk hundreds of times — first 
under the banner Stampede Wrestling and, later, 
the World Wrestling Federation (WWF). Leonard 
comes from the old school of professional wrest- 
ling. In his day, the business was not only struc- 
tured differently, but the attitudes toward it were 
far less pedestrian. 

When Leonard attended his first Stampede 
Wrestling show in the spring of 1956, there wasn't 
just one promotion and broadcasting machine like 
today’s World Wrestling Entertainment (WWE), 
formerly the WWF. Rather, there were dozens of pro- 
moters, each running individual territories. Regina 
happened to fall into the Western Canadian terri- 
tory, operated out of Calgary by the legendary Hart 
family. 

The weekly Stampede Wrestling shows held in 
Regina’s old Exhibition Auditorium, along with the 
televised Maple Leaf Wrestling out of Toronto, were 


the only options for Regina wrestling fans of the 
1950s. As a fifteen-year-old, Leonard saw Maple 
Leaf Wrestling on TV and started attending the 
Stampede shows, but did so through different eyes 
than most. He was neither oblivious to the realities 
of the product, nor did he look down on it for being 
“fake.” Almost immediately, he recognized wrest- 
ling as entertainment. He fell under the spell of its 
characters, its fury, its mystique — a mystique 
protected by what was then truly a closed door 
society. Separating those outside of the business 
from those inside was kayfabe — wrestling jargon 
for a kind of Orwellian double speak that prevented 
wrestling insiders from revealing the business was 
an elaborate ruse, in the same way that magicians 
don't reveal their tricks. 

With this divide, it's a rather noteworthy accom- 
plishment that a fifteen-year-old kid could make 
his way backstage. The size and structure of a small 
town played to Leonard’s advantage. Leonard 
started cadging rides to the matches from Dr. 
Howard Reid, the local boxing and wrestling com- 
missioner, who happened to live down the street. 
Through Reid, Leonard got to meet a few of the 
wrestlers and things started happening. First, he 
got a gig writing for a small, short-lived wrestling 
magazine out of North Bay, Ontario. Later he took 
up writing for wrestling's ‘Bible’, The Ring, a New 
York-based magazine. He started interviewing 
wrestlers and got to know the local promoters like 
Stu Hart. In the wrestling business, it’s all who you 
know — and in Stampede Wrestling, Stu Hart was 
easily the best guy to 
know. 

Throughout the Six- 
ties, Leonard stayed 
involved with the weekly 
shows in Regina, helping 
promote events and 
arrange media appear- 
ances. He photographed 
matches and co-promoted shows in towns outside 
Stampede's regular circuit. In 1964 be fell into the 
role of ring announcer and became the most 
prominent and visible face of professional wrestling 
in Regina for the next four decades. 

As Leonard took on a bigger role in the Stam- 
pede shows, the wrestling business entered its 
Golden Age. In the 1970s, western Canada saw per- 
formances by now legendary National Wrestling 
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A truly 


closed door society. 


“Those days are over. 


That's reality.” 


Alliance (NWA) World Champions Harley Race, Jack 
Briscoe, and Dory and Terry Funk — names and 
faces my generation knows only through books and 
videotape. 

The glory days of the Seventies, the territory 
system, and, indeed, Stampede Wrestling had long 
passed when I first became aware of wrestling, 
waking my eight-year-old self to watch World 
Championship Wrestling (WCW) Saturday mornings 
in 1993. By then, two national promotions 
had emerged. Vince 
McMahon had taken his 
WWF and extended 
its reach by gaining 
national TV time and 
buying out other pro- 
motions. As well, the 
Ted Turner-backed WCW 
took what was left of 
the NWA — a former collection of territories who 
shared a world champion — and began broad- 
casting on Turner-owned stations. 

Stampede Wrestling survived a 1984 purchase 
attempt by McMahon, but paled next to the bigger 
and glitzier transnational products. In Regina, the 
weekly Exhibition Auditorium shows gave way to 
bi-weekly and, later, monthly events before they 
ceased altogether. Stampede folded for good in 
1989. 

Meanwhile, Leonard got a taste of the WWF 
glam. In 1987 he took a job promoting WWF events 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta. At one show in 
Calgary he introduced American wrestler Hulk 
Hogan to 20,000 screaming fans. When the 
relationship with the WWF ended in 1993 — on the 
WWF's terms — and with no Stampede Wrestling in 
town, Bob took a step away from the business. 

“Maybe it was time,” he later reflected. “Part of 
me said, ‘Yeah it'd be nice to be involved if we 
could go back to an old week-by-week promotion; 
but those days are over. That's reality." 


I: was the end of one era and the start of 
another, one that was somehow less magical. In 
the late 1990s, fuelled by new popularity and 
mainstream stars like Steve Austin and The Rock, 
wrestling boomed — and I got hooked. What had 
previously been a passing interest became religious 
devotion in my teenage years. It was also when I 
first got a computer and joined an emerging online 
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community of wrestling fanatics — a community 
that casually tore down the closed doors that had 
kept wrestling's inner workings hidden from out- 
siders for generations. 

Online I learned that good guys are called 
"faces" and the bad guys "heels." And that shows 
are written by "bookers" and storylines are called 
"angles." When a wrestler hits the mat, he takes a 
“bump” and big bumps are called “spots.” When a 
wrestler bleeds, he's “bladed” or “juiced.” 

Then, with the advent of Internet video tech- 
nology, things got even more interesting. I learned 
of Japanese Puroreso and watched Jushin Liger and 
the Great Sasuke. I saw old footage of American 
wrestlers before they were stars. I saw the Cana- 
dian born and future WWF Champion 'Pegasus Kid', 
Chris Benoit — who was later found dead with his 
family in an apparent murder suicide — win the 
1994 J-Cup. Bravely, I sat through a stomach 
wrenching International Wrestling Alliance (IWA) 
King of the Death Match bout where Cactus Jack 
and Terry Funk took turns throwing each other onto 
explosives in a match billed as a "barbed-wire rope, 
barbed-wire and C4 board, time-bomb death 
match." I also tuned into Mexican Lucha Libre and 
saw masked men performing manoeuvres never 
thought possible by their bulkier American 
counterparts. 

And — thanks to satellite television — I be- 
came educated in independent wrestling that aired 
odd hours of the night on American local stations. 
The image of New Jack taking a cheese grater to 
Spike Dudley's forehead on an episode of ECW-TV 
was unforgettable. 

I was a wrestling nerd. However, I was also a 
wrestling snob — one that had grown incredibly 
disenchanted. Bored with what I felt was a lame, 
watered down, and monopolized American product, 
my love of professional wrestling declined and 
eventually disappeared by 2003. 

That is, until, my interest was born anew by 
High Impact Wrestling (HIW) — a small, local 
promotion running monthly shows in a sub-par 
Regina venue. I first came across High Impact in 
the fall of 2005. Reluctant at first, I eventually 
became a regular at the shows. The action was 
close, and the reaction from the wrestlers to the 
crowd immediate, a refreshing change from the 
Internet. For a spectator it was remarkably reward- 
ing. In short, it was good, cheap, and ridiculous 


unadulterated fun. This is also where I noticed 
Leonard — a figure I recognized from a Stampede 
Wrestling show I'd attended years back. He was 
still around, a silver-haired presence in the ring. 

Demolishing what little remained of those 
closed doors, I called Leonard — he was in the 
phonebook — and asked him to lunch. To my 
surprise, he obliged. 


0 meeting begins hesitantly. Leonard is trying 
to feel me out. He wants to know what I know. 
Twenty years ago — maybe even ten years ago — 
we couldn't have this conversation. Those closed 
doors would have prevented it. His small eyes peer 
at me, an image exaggerated by his brow, which 
droops down at the far corner of each eye. Away 
from the bright lights of the ring, I can see for the 
first time that his goatee is yellowed by several 
decades of smoking, and that his face is worn with 
deep lines. He's getting old, but he's confident and 
strong. 


For lunch, Leonard sports a brown suede jacket, 
a gold chain and an honest to goodness Cosby 
sweater. It's beige with variously coloured vertical 
stripes of different knits. Some twist and turn. 
Some are straight. It's three dimensional and it's 
puzzling. 

I begin by asking, “So how did you get started 
in wrestling?” 

This one question sparks a near two-and-a-half 
hour conversation. We talk about everything. 
Regina. Wrestling. His work as a writer, ring 
announcer, wrestling promoter, and photographer. 
His ‘day job' working for the Saskatchewan govern- 
ment for thirty years. We talk about Stampede 
Wrestling. The storied troubles of the Hart family. 
Even Terrible Ted the Wrestling Bear comes up at 
one point. 

Twice Leonard's eyes moisten: once, when dis- 
cussing the tragic death of Owen Hart, and once 
more when speaking of his upcoming induction 
into the Cauliflower Alley Club Hall of Fame, an 
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Leonard is 


still hungry. 


association of former wrestling insiders. He speaks 
strongly and passionately. Wrestling — often 
dismissed as a staged and trashy spectacle — is 
something that exists at the very core of his being. 
He loves it. 

We never acknowledge it and Leonard never says 
it, but Leonard doesn't like me. It's nothing per- 
sonal. Simply, it's what I represent to professional 
wrestling. I’m a relatively new breed of wrestling 
fan — a “smark” — halfway between those inside 
the industry that are “smart” to its workings and 
the outsiders, or “marks.” I wisened up by reading 
online. Leonard became smart through a much 
more difficult, longer process. Those doors were a 
lot harder to open. 

In a way, the generation of wrestling fans I 
represent was the final nail in the coffin that killed 
the old system. What had previously been held dear 
and secret by wrestling insiders became common 
knowledge and often fodder for a new generation of 
bookers to exploit for new, radical, post-modern 
angles. 

“Back in the days of Stampede people were a 
lot more serious about what they saw in the ring 
— perhaps more accepting of it. I think they 
would get a higher level of excitement,” Leonard 
tells me. “Part of that is the product of working in 
a smaller arena — they're closer to the action and 
they identify with the guys. It's sort of a natural 
thing.” 

Like many from the old school, Leonard 
theorizes wrestling will return, in some shape or 
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form, to something resembling the old territory 
system. It has to for the quality of the product, the 
livelihood of the wrestlers and the fun of the fans. 
As a wrestling fan you feel bad for Leonard — he's 
still hungry. He's seen his beloved sport drama- 
tically change. The showmanship, the mystique and 
the awe have disappeared. The old crew and the 
wrestlers — friends who felt like family — have all 
gone their separate ways. In its place is HIW's 
smaller crowds and less polished product. 

However, Regina is a wrestling town. In a small 
prairie centre marred by western apathy and 
mediocre sports franchises, professional wrestling 
has managed to find a devoted following. While 
most independent promotions in North America 
struggle to attract fifty people, Regina's HIW has a 
regular following of over one hundred. In eight 
years, the promotion has gone from a handful of 
shows a year to one every month. Recently they've 
added a new lighting and PA system. It's hard to 
say what local wrestling is becoming, or what it 
can become, but it's growing. Regardless of HIW's 
future, Leonard will still be there with a micro- 
phone in hand, surrounded by an excited crowd, 
that single light above the ring shining down. 

At tonight's show, he introduces us to our first 
match: Jumping Joe versus Danny Duggan. The 
wrestlers enter the ring and take to their corners as 
Leonard steps out of the spotlight. He walks down 
the steps and takes a seat at a ringside table. A 
jack of all trades, he's also the timekeeper. Sitting 
down, he picks up a hammer and rings the bell. \ 
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Emergency vehicles converge on a Regina street. 


Time crawls when you're waiting for a plane. 
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by Ben Gelinas 


What follows is a true story. 


The events described have been 
culled from official court 
documentation of testimony, 
witness statements and my own 
recorded interviews with the 
victim. The names have been 
changed to protect the identities 
and safety of those involved. 
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oan hair drawn out over the shoulders, 
R ss two days’ growth and pistol- 

barrel eyes, black and probing — Allan had 
hands like water. 

He used them to pull Anne under, cut out her air 
like a paper doll. In North Central bars and at 
home, arguing with Allan, she was liable to speak 
up. Had a hell of a neck. Saw no harm in putting it 
out there. But when Allan got mad, he squeezed 
that neck tight. 

He drank at the bar under dim light the night 
they met. Seemed so nice then. Anne thought he 
was handsome. She was about to be a divorcee. 
Thought to get involved. Someone new. 

His eyes bled a kind of guard dog loyalty. 

A few months after they started dating, Allan 
and Anne moved in together. Things got bad after 
that. 

Allan was a romantic, a charmer. Then he pushed 
Anne into a coffee table, broke her toe. It seemed 
like an accident until he started doing worse. Ran- 
dom passion gave way to calculation. Regularity. 

He did crazy things drunk. Threw her across the 
hood of a car once. She would mostly submit. If 
she instigated, he would do worse. Only when she 
was drunk did she really fight back or run away. 

She grew edgy, untrusting of others and gener- 
ally nervous. She kept more to herself at work, and 
alienated herself from most of her friends ... for 
their sake, she says. Stuck. She couldn’t kick Allan 
out. He said he'd kill her. Besides, most of the 
things Allan did to her she could hide. Her coarse 
black hair hid the bumps. You couldn't see bruises. 
Allan made sure his was a pressing choke instead of 
a throttle. Strangling is too violent; violence leaves 
marks. 

She worked at a call centre, a faceless job. She 
only needed a voice, a phone and a computer. The 
mornings after violent nights, and likely without 
any sleep in her, she tried her best to hide, to keep 
her personal life to herself and stay focused on her 
work. She kept Allan out of conversations at break. 
Her coworkers knew everything, though — of this 
she convinced herself. 

He came into work angry one day. It was 
awkward. 

There are turtlenecks. Big collars. No one needs 
to see. No one needs to ask questions. She told 
people she bumped herself. It happens. No need to 
mess up a good job. 


Anne used to say Allan was the kind of guy who 
would run you over with a jeep if he could get 
away with it. 

He was on the Paxil for two, maybe three weeks 
when he set four rifles out for Anne on the purple 
bedroom carpet, the barrels staring her down, 
aimed at a patch on the floor where he threw her, 
squeezing her neck "til her face matched the wall- 
to-wall. 

The doctor said the antidepressants were 
supposed to give Allan patience, so he wouldn't 
feel like smashing in the car window if the door 
handle was stuck. But he wasn't supposed to drink 
with the pink pills in 
his system. 

When she got home 
from work that night 
she could tell he was in 
the fighting mood, and 
she didn't feel like 
fighting back. You get 
your neck squeezed if you fight back. It's not 
smart. You leave. You go to a public place, some- 
where safe, where there are people you know and 
maybe some you don't. 

B-52's was Anne's favourite. She liked it for the 
atmosphere, but mostly for the alcohol. It was 
easier to sleep with alcohol, easier to face him. 
And it was something to do. 

Anne went to the bar alone. If Allan's car crash 
temper had chased away most of her friends, Anne 
had pushed away the rest herself. 

Six drinks and a few stewing hours gave her 
ample courage. It was time to slip back into their 
mauve bungalow near the tracks. She hoped he'd 
drunk himself to sleep. 

She should have stayed out. Why did she come 
back? 

Allan was drunk, on the phone when Anne 
returned home. He was hollering into the receiver; 
he had found his fight on the other end. Allan's 
brother and father were hanging out with his ex. 
Allan saw what could very well have been a friendly 
catching up as an orchestrated backstabbing. He 
thought they should hate his ex as much as he did. 

Anne, well, she had all that stupid courage in 
her. She snatched the phone away from him. "Why 
don't you go back to BC," she said to Allan, 
hanging up the phone. "Go back to her?" She 
stormed off to the kitchen. 


a charmer. 
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Allan was a romantic, 


at her throat. 


Never was meek and mild, she thought. Never 
was meant to be abused. It just wasn't her. 

That's why she hollered. It made things harder 
for him. 

Doing so gave him a reason to get angry. But 
the alcohol made her want to do to him what he 
did to her. Hurt her. 

He jumped on her and beat her head into the 
new linoleum. She lay dazed. Throwing his hands 
around her neck, he squeezed. She pushed him off 
and ran for the house keys in her purse — to leave 
again. 

The house had security deadbolts. When locked, 
you needed a key to get out. “You looking for 
these?” Allan asked. “I’m not done playing with 
you yet.” That was 
what he called it: 
playing. 

Anne leaned against 
the front door closet 
and slumped into a pile 
on the floor. Who was 
she kidding? 

He disappeared to the bedroom. Anne sat with 
watering eyes. When he returned to gather her up, 
he was smiling. His eyes looked empty. 

She wouldn't go with him, not with those eyes 
and that smile, his long hair mussed. He grabbed at 
her throat. 

“Okay, I'll go,” she said. 

The black eyes of the guns all focused on that 
spot on the floor. She wasn’t sure if they were 
loaded, but it was possible. He had ammunition. 

When they met in 2000, he called her his 
“Saskatchewan babe.” They shared funny movies 
and drinks. They went to parties and talked about 
work and the future. Now she was a cunt and a 
bitch. Now, her head to the floor, with the meat of 
his hands resting on her collarbone, he gripped 
tight, squeezed. Anne forgot about the guns and 
the drinks, tangled up with Allan on the bedroom 
floor. 

Dogs, they do stupid things. They pee on rugs. 
They bark at empty corners. Stinky heard the fight 
and wandered into the bedroom where its owner 
wrestled with Anne. Maybe it was trying to protect 
Allan. Maybe it thought they were playing. 

Stinky bit Anne in the lower back, drew blood 
where a lot of teenage girls get tattoos. The pain 
of it gave Anne a bit of strength. She turned her- 


He grabbed 
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self around and bit Allan’s leg. When he went after 
Stinky, thinking the dog had bit him, Anne ran for 
the kitchen phone to call a friend for help. 

Allan wouldn't have that. 

On the other end of the line, Anne’s friend 
Laura, a nurse, likely heard thumping, and holler- 
ing, then a slam and then nothing. 

Anne braced herself. 

But Allan went instead for the Paxil. Threw the 
whole bottle’s worth of pills down his throat. 

Frantic, Anne grabbed a pitcher of water from 
the counter and forced the pills out of him with her 
fingers. They came in sticky clumps, and coloured 
the water pink. Allan coughed breath back into his 
lungs, and sipped a little pink water from the 
pitcher. 

He looked up at her, a baby now, and tried to 
tell her everything was okay. 

Anne’s dog bite was deep and still bleeding. 

Allan lay down and passed out on the couch. 
This was the signal for Anne to step out to the car. 
Afraid of what he would do if she went to the 
Pasqua Hospital, she drove instead to Laura’s 
house. 

Laura cleaned Anne’s wounds, dabbed them with 
Polysporin. They talked for a while, but Anne had 
to get home. If you don’t go home, she thought, 
you get beaten worse next time. 

Allan was still passed out when she went up to 
bed. There was no sleeping for her. Anne often 
went without sleep. 

The next morning, Allan apologized. He was 
always apologetic about these things. And he was 
good for two weeks. He told her he loved her. 

But the abuse continued. Eventually, at the 
urging of Victim Services, she tried to kick him out 
with a restraining order. 

It was then he pledged to get help. Anne pulled 
information about AA off the Internet for him. She 
looked into anger management classes. 


nne pauses, and looks out the kitchen window. 
It's dark, and she likely sees only her reflection. 

He didn’t get help. Things got worse. 

She says it’s hard for her to talk about the past 
with such detail. She tries to push all the bad 
memories out. She says she doesn’t need more 
therapy. But she wants people to know what she 
went though. She says maybe it'll keep others from 
making the same mistakes. 


Anne seems stronger than the battered woman 
in her story. Perhaps it’s the knowing tone of her 
voice. She uses careful, simple statements. Though 
educated and bright, you get the feeling she’s not 
keen on showing her intelligence outright. 

In the summer of 2002, Anne locked Allan out 
of her house. He left for work one morning and 
Anne shut the door behind him. She called a lock- 
smith, told him it was an emergency. She said she 
had to have her locks changed by a quarter after 
three, when Allan was due home from work. 

A guy showed up at a quarter to three. He took 
twenty minutes and left. 

At a quarter after, Allan’s jeep pulled up to the 
house. Anne cracked open the window. "You're not 
coming back in ever again," she said. It wasn't the 
first time Anne had asked him to leave. This time 
she was forcing him out. He calmly asked for his 
shampoo and Stinky. She refused. 

"You're not coming back in," she said. "You're 
not getting anything until August 10." 

Her counselor at Victim Services had suggested 
she pick a date. It'd give him a chance to settle 
down, think about things rationally. Had she let 
him in at that moment, he might have tried some- 
thing. 

Anne decided against going to the police to file 
formal charges of assault. Having Allan out of her 
life was enough. 

On the tenth he picked up his stuff without 
incident. After that, he would call occasionally. His 
excuse: he owed her money. In October, Anne 
received a strange one. The display said SaskTel 
payphone. A man mumbled something. "Who is 
this?" she asked. 

“It's the guy that's going to get you," the caller 
responded. He hung up. She traced the call but, 
really, she already knew it was him. 

On Thanksgiving Day, Anne and her new boy- 
friend John were driving down 4th Avenue. They 
stopped at a light by the Bible College just off the 
Lewvan, one of Regina's main arteries. Allan's jeep 
pulled up on the right. The top was down. He had 
two knives in his hands. He hollered: "I'm going to 
get you. I'm going to kill you." 

John and Anne bolted straight to the police 
station, running half a dozen lights. They circled 
the station three times, hoping an officer would 
notice, Allan following, before they pulled up to 
the doors. This scared Allan off. Anne and John 


dashed inside and filled out a police report. 
Charges were laid: assault, assault with a weapon, 
and uttering death threats. 

In the witness statement, she wrote: “The first 
thing you are going to think when you read this 
statement is, 'Why didn't (she) say anything before 
now?” 

“Now I believe his exact words," she wrote. “I 
will bug you for the rest of your life — however 
long that is!’ I now believe he will haunt me until 
something really bad happens whether I go to the 
police or not.” 

Allan served 477 days in jail for beating Anne. 
At the sentencing, the judge expressed concerns 
for Allan’s lack of remorse. He said Allan posed 
a “serious threat to 
the public peace and 
safety.” 

“Further, I note that 
these offences were 
committed against a 
woman clearly weaker 
than yourself.” 


“You're not 


A coughs. Since Allan's imprisonment, things 
with John have grown serious. She says he 
would never hurt her, that he is Allan's opposite. 
John and Anne now live together. They have a son. 

In a cabinet built into the kitchen wall, crystal 
glasses are kept next to crucifixes, silver plaques 
and figurines of the Virgin Mary. 

Anne says she used to be a lot less uptight. She 
could talk to anyone — in a bar or on the street. 
She had no problem getting drunk while out. She 
knew someone, even a stranger, would take care of 
her, make sure she got home okay. 

If a man had held the door for her at a mall, she 
might have been inclined to start up a conversa- 
tion. Now a simple "thank you" will suffice. "I 
guess I don't have much to say anymore." She 
says she questions whether holding the door for a 
lady is a sign of respect or a con. "The trust is not 
there," Anne says. "I am not the same person." 

Her son watches 'Go, Diego, Go!' in the living 
room, drinking pop from a sippy cup. Growing 
bored, he wanders into the kitchen, opens the 
fridge and climbs inside, throwing condiments to 
the floor. Anne, without raising her voice, puts the 
condiments back in the door and finds her son a 
toy. ® 
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coming back in." 


` Requiem for a hamlet 


n an overcast day at the end of March, when 
the sky was grey and the land sat ready, 
there should have been bushels of hope. 
But all I saw was sadness. And I almost missed my 
destination. Heading east on the Yellowhead 
Highway, halfway between Yorkton and Saskatoon, 
I took a left. The tires of the rented 1997 Chevy 
Lumina rolled from cement to dirt and a green 
government-standard sign announced: Mozart 2. 
After a long winter, snow-crusted fields rested by 
the side of the road. Abandoned buildings, weath- 
ered grey, sat serenely behind a leafless shelter- 
belt. Like stitching, the tree line held the vast 
prairie sky and pancake-flat landscape together. 
The car's tires bumped over train tracks. More 
fields. A stationary bovine to the left, enlivened deer 
to the right, but still no Hamlet of Mozart in sight. 
Six years ago I would have known to turn left 
again before the tracks. I would have seen the 
landmark: two towering grain elevators with the 
town’s musical name painted near the top. Now 
those wooden skyscrapers — the prairie version of 
the Hollywood sign — are scrap wood in some 
farmer's field. In 1932 Saskatchewan was home to 
over three thousand grain elevators. Today, only 179 
remain. In the rural municipality of Elfros, where 
Mozart is centrally located, not one elevator is left 
standing within the 697 square kilometre radius. 
There was no beacon to guide me, so when I 
reached a crossroads I turned the car around and 
headed back toward the highway. 


ventually I found Mozart. Stepping through the 
Co-op store’s door I was greeted by what felt 
like a hundred staring faces, warm and wrinkled 
with age. A dozen seniors, seated around three 
small round tables at the front of the store, looked 
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up from their coffee and cookies. A few men stood 
by the checkout, their chat interrupted by my 
entrance. I felt impressions forming and judgments 
being made — but in the nicest of ways, like a 
grandparent assessing a new haircut. 

Mozart's Co-op was formed seventy-two years 
ago, at first selling coal and twine from a small shed 
beside the Pool elevator. Now it was the closest you 
could come in these parts to a Canadian Tire fran- 
chise. Bins overflowed with bolts, books lined a 
wall, canned goods sat hip-to-hip on shelves and 
sun-faded small appliance boxes were displayed 
opposite a large picture window that once framed 
the grain elevators. The products looked just for 
show, waiting for their day to be displayed on a 
shelf near the ceiling reserved for historical arte- 
facts branded with the Co-op logo. 

The people in the store had never seen me 
before and I'd never seen them. I may never again. 
That store, that hamlet, those people, this way of 
life may not last much longer. 

Like thousands of rural communities across the 
continent, Mozart, Saskatchewan is on its last 
note. With a population of twenty-five to thirty — 
depending on who you ask — residents are out- 
numbered by deer. 

It wasn't always this way. At one time Mozart 
was a thriving community with a butcher shop, 
pool hall, school, curling rink, hardware store, a 
garage and of course, four grain elevators. 

All history. 

During the early 1900s, a crew of Canadian 
Pacific Railway surveyors boarded at the Lund 
family homestead while they staked the land. Julia, 
an accomplished pianist, entertained the surveyors 
with music. They named the siding in honour of her 
favourite composer, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 


MOZART 


In Mozart, Saskatchewan, residents are outnumbered by deer. 


by Matthew Kruchak 


Then they gave Julia the privilege of naming 
the streets. She stuck with the classical theme, 
choosing Schubert, Haydn, Wagner, Liszt and 
Gounod. Today a faded musical note can be seen, 
barely, on each sun-scorched street sign. 

Like hundreds of communities across the Cana- 
dian prairies, Mozart was created to provide 
services to the surrounding farms. But since the 
Depression it’s all been downhill on this flatland. 
In an increasingly capital-intensive industry, 
farmers began buying more land and chasing bigger 
yields. Improved machinery made ever-larger fields 
possible. 

While crops grew, the family farm died. 

During the mid 1930s there were over 142,000 
farms in the province compared to just over 50,500 
in 2001. In 1941, sixty-seven per cent of Saskatch- 
ewan’s population was rural; by 2001 this had 
dropped to thirty-six per cent. As the number of 
farmers decreased, so did small town business 
owners. If it weren't for gas sales, the Mozart 
Co-op, too, would have closed. And if the store 
were a purely-for-profit venture, it would definitely 
be closed. 

Inside the Co-op I approached a woman who 
appeared to be working there. As soon as she 
spoke, I knew she wasn't Edwina Onyskevich, the 
manager. On the phone, Edwina's voice had the 
timbre of someone who'd sucked back a lifetime of 
cigarette smoke. The woman by the till pointed to 
a middle-aged woman in a done-up hair-do, tight 
white bunny hug and blue jeans. That was her, 
Edwina. Over the phone, in her distinctive voice, 
Edwina had told me she’d make some calls to 
arrange a couple of interviews. ‘A couple’ means 
‘two’ where I come from — but it appeared she'd 
invited everyone in the Rural Municipality of Elfros 


No. 307. Today that would only be 481 people, 
sixteen per cent less than if I'd visited in 2001. 

“Would you like me to introduce you to the town 
of Mozart?” Edwina asked, leading me to the dozen 
or so seniors waiting — no, needing — to tell 
their tale. 


ood lives. That's what Mozart provided, the 

hamlet's elders told me. They bantered easily 
about the past, laughing and joking with one 
another. But their jowls drooped when I asked 
about the future. Thor Arnason had managed the 
Co-op for twenty-four of his eighty-four years. “It’s 
been my town for eighty years and it's sad to see 
something you grew up with disappear," he said. 
With lumpy throats, the coffee drinkers took turns 
listing reasons why the town wasn't as productive 
as it once was: the young had moved away, the old 
were dying off, work was in the cities, families 
were smaller, farming was no longer a viable future. 
Elva Lindel, sixty-eight, countered that her grand- 
sons would like to farm. But, looking down at the 
small granddaughter in her lap, she added: "There's 
not much hope of it." 

At eighty-seven, Dan Nupdal is Mozart's oldest 
resident. In 1945 he was hired as the Co-op's bulk 
manager to deliver fuel by the barrel to farmers. He 
went on to run the Credit Union for twenty years. 
He's now hard of hearing 
but his wife, Elsie, said 
they're facing the music 
together. "We'll hope- 
fully be able to live here 
until we die. I guess 
that's where we want to 
be, here in our little 
place." 
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"Its sad to see 
something you grew 
up with disappear." 
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sunlight hitting 
the elevators. 


N ot every small town has turned to chaff since 
the Second World War. Depending on location, 
many have survived and even thrived. Esterhazy is 
home to a pair of potash mines and Kindersley 
boasts the youngest rural population in Saskatch- 
ewan, with eighty per cent of the over 4,000 resi- 
dents under fifty-five years old. It’s mainly because 
of the oil in the area. 

Bill Brennan teaches prairie history at the 
University of Regina. After my Mozart encounter, 
he told me that location has been an advantage for 
some towns, but others 
less fortunate are “pale 
shadows of their former 
selves in economic 
terms.” Not every tiny 
place in Saskatchewan 
or Manitoba or Iowa, 
for that matter, can be 
saved, he said. That’s 
just the way it is: “It’s 
not good, it’s not bad, it’s just happening.” But 
that doesn’t make the death of a community 
insignificant, he said. The province's self-image is 
tied up in places like Mozart. Small town living is 
the way we were. 


I imagine 


"T will take you on a tour," Edwina said. It was 
the first tour of four I'd take that day and the 
only one on foot. The others were via large pickup 
trucks. All day long gnarled fingers pointed out 
empty lots where houses and buildings once stood. 

Mozart isn't a ghost town yet but residents are 
haunted by the past. 

Edwina and I walked past the rusting screen of 
a homemade backstop where ball teams once 
battled on sunny summer days. A three-team 
league was formed in the early 1920s, pitting 
Mozart against Wynyard and Elfros. Today a sign 
warns motorists of playing children, but there are 
no kids in sight. 

Across from the ball diamond, the Jubilee 
Centennial Hall sat where the school once did. On 
April 21, 1966, a grand opening dance welcomed 
an overflowing crowd to the hall. It was also the 
First Day of Summer Dance, an Icelandic tradition 
that Mozart still hosts today, with far fewer people 
in attendance. 

Propped up against an abandoned home, T 
noticed an old motorcycle that perhaps once 
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zoomed down Highway 16. A tire swing still hung 
from a tree in the backyard. Across from the rail- 
road tracks — where the train no longer stops — 
the Credit Union and post office kept each other 
company, surrounded by empty lots. Established 
sixty-seven years ago, Mozart's Credit Union got its 
start inside the Wheat Pool elevator with assets of 
$19.45. By the 1980s the assets had grown to 
three million dollars. But eventually, guided by 
economic realities, it amalgamated with the Elfros 
Credit Union and cut back its business to three 
days a week. Under the same roof, the postage- 
stamp-sized post office would have been licked 
long ago if it weren't for the town's namesake. 
Music lovers and postmark collectors from around 
the world send letters to be stamped with the 
town's mark. 

On January 27, 2006, the 250th birthday of 
Mozart the composer, former postmaster Jean 
Halldorson received about one thousand requests 
for the office's distinctive postmark. When she 
retired, she worried Canada Post would close the 
post office. Rumour has it they're looking for her 
replacement, but Mozart's people know nothing is 
ever permanent. 

Hours later, the sun sets as I stand on the dirt 
road where farmers once hauled wheat, barley and 
canola to the giant grain elevators. I imagine 
sunlight hitting the Mozart elevators, sending 
shadows over the town and surrounding fields. For 
almost one hundred years, those who've called 
Mozart home have dedicated their lives to 
cultivating a rich community. They've worked hard 
creating food for this country and now they're 
harvesting sorrow. 

I turn back to the city, following a path of 
cultural destruction. Faster cars and all-weather 
roads have hastened the rural decline, making it 
possible for farm families to bypass settlements 
like Mozart in the quest for lower prices and larger 
selection. 

I reach Regina in the dark, driving past giant 
illuminated signs and glowing subdivisions. Today, 
the word 'community' is used to sell homes. But 
these housing developments always seem to miss 
the most important element of the word: ‘unity! I 
remember Brennan's words — it's just the way 
things are. Coffee shops flash by, filled with 
strangers. 


by Norma Reid 


* 


I was just putting on my shoes when my two-year-old niece Shelby Reid walked up close to me, 
so I snapped her picture. Everyone says she has amazing eyes. 
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Why cant 
we be friends? 


| 


by Nancy J. Carlson 


was supposed to be a day for lovers, but 
It being 1,307 kilometres away from mine 

put an obvious damper on Valentine’s 
Day. Thankfully, I wasn’t alone. I had been in 
Winnipeg just over a month and Shannon, my 
roommate/landlord, had done an admirable job of 
welcoming this stranger into her cozy 858-square 
foot house. My bedroom’s vaulted ceilings and 
coffee coloured walls were beginning to look 
familiar. Tonight, six of Shannon’s friends were 
bringing cheeses, dips, crackers, and sparkling 
homemade drinks to ask: “Who needs men?” 
Anticipating fried cheese wedges, I ‘d spent a few 
extra minutes at the gym that day. Now, I could 
have used those extra minutes to shower before 
the first chime of the doorbell. 

I met this group of friends about two weeks 
after my arrival and instantly knew they were 
remarkable women. But, it wasn’t their successes 
as editors, physiotherapists and accountants, their 
sense of humour, or their sinful baked goods that 
made them remarkable. It was their friendship. 

Friends were so important to me when I was 
growing up, but over the years, they shifted in 
significance. Marriage had turned many of my 
friends into wives who enjoyed couples’ activities 
rather than an afternoon coffee or drink after work. 
And the end of school meant friendships were 
reduced to exchanged email addresses and "I've 
been meaning to call ... let's keep in touch." I 
learned that during this life stage, focus often 
switches from friends to lovers. Searching out an 
ideal mate takes precedence, and finding a date is 
easier than finding a friend. I was beginning to 
think adult friendships were going to be a huge 


seemed to want to be there more than anywhere 
else. 

The house smelled of frying spring rolls. There 
were enough for three per person, a lot considering 
there were ten other plates of food, not to mention 
a ten-inch tall black forest cake. It's surprising how 
much women can eat when they are together. 

Someone put a CD in the player and a Kanye 
West beat rose above the conversation. Someone 
else pushed the glass-top coffee table against the 
wall and the living room became a dance floor. 
Cameras appeared from the pile of purses on the 
papasan chair, and we all took turns striking a pose 
or grabbing a neighbour to share in the moment. 
The laughter was infectious. 

Using the floor and every surface of the couch 
as risers, a handful of group photos were taken, 
along with pledges of sending them to eight dif- 
ferent email accounts. Would the promises prove 
empty among these friends? I didn't think so. I 
hoped not. 


on Sharpe of the University of Regina is a 

friendship expert. His research shows people 
don't have a problem making cross-sex friends, but 
same-sex friendships are a different story. However, 
beyond gender, the importance of friendships is 
usually the same. It's huge. People will often tell a 
best friend something before telling a family 
member. And it's true: you should be more 
concerned about your new love-interest's friends 
liking you than her 
parents, because their 
opinion holds more 
weight than anyone 


Finding a date 


else's. 

After cleaning up 
the kitchen, Shannon 
and I sat on the couch 


letdown. 

But that evening offered a new start. Kristen 
was our first arrival. The three of us attempted to 
hang red streamers from a dusty ceiling fan and 


is easier than 
finding a friend. 


two pillars separating the living room from the 
dining room. The conversation alternated between 
what happened today at work, and registration in 
a self-defence class that started next week. There 
was no gossip or slander, something I found rare 
among women of any age. 

Within an hour, everyone was holding a wine 
glass, but there was no toast to absent men. No 
mention of broken hearts, or red roses never 
delivered. Eight women were mingling in the 
kitchen enjoying each other's company. They all 


and she explained how 
she abandoned her 
friends once, and re- 
fused to do it again. While she usually animated 
conversation with her hands, this topic had her 
casually shrugging her shoulders. "My girls saved 
me," she began simply. 

When Shannon graduated from university, she 
was in love. Moving home to Goodsoil, Saskatch- 
ewan was out of the question. Staying in Regina 
would have been crazy. Louis was in Winnipeg and 
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Shannon was a mess. 


She stopped eating. 


three days after her last class, Shannon was 
Manitoba-bound. 

Shannon's smile was genuine, the memories still 
happy. She met Louis at a Regina Scarth Street bar 
in 2001 after the Labour Day Classic, an annual 
football game between the Saskatchewan Rough- 
riders and Winnipeg Blue Bombers. After a few 
emails and a coffee date, he became her first boy- 
friend. They had a strong relationship and Shannon 
never felt bad about spending all her spare time 
with only him. 

In the years before Louis, Shannon never had a 
problem making friends. Growing up in an eastern 
Saskatchewan village with just over 250 people, all 
of her friends were long-term. Even in her first two 
years of university, 
making some new girl- 
friends was relatively 
easy. 

Then Louis became 
her life. 

Almost a year later, 
he confessed to still 
loving another woman 
and Shannon was alone. She remembers the car 
ride when Louis picked her up from the airport. She 
had gone home for Easter hoping the heartbreak 
would sink in, making it easier. It didn't. 

Shannon was a mess. She stopped eating, and 
after neglecting her friends for so long, she had no 
one to turn to. 

Broken-hearted, Shannon found a new place to 
live. When she went to say goodbye to her neigh- 
bours, she broke down on their front step. Janice 
and Steve were a couple in their late forties with a 
daughter about Shannon's age who was going to 
school in the states. Perhaps it was because she 
always took care of their cat when it strayed from 
their yard — they had to help this young woman. 

The couple asked Shannon to have lunch with 
them and their daughter's friend, Imelda. Not long 
after, Imelda invited Shannon out with her friends. 
Weekly lunches between the women has been a 
tradition ever since. 

That's what I wanted; lunches, laughing, and 
tradition. I knew there were social activities like 
book clubs and fitness classes I could join to help 
in my search for friends, but who wants to leave 
the house at seven o'clock at night when you've 
already changed into your sweat pants? 
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Apparently, if I'm ever going to make friends 
during adulthood, I have to change my attitude. 
According to Sharpe, friendships are an invest- 
ment. You can't let a friendship go, then expect it 
to rebound after a few months. Just like a romantic 
relationship, it takes time and effort. However, 
friendship needs vary tremendously from person to 
person. The same satisfaction can come from 
having three good friends or from having a large 
group of friends. In short, friendship possibilities 
are endless — if you're willing to cultivate them. 


(3 eoff Brewer understands changing friendships. 
Though he has plenty of stories to share about 
camping and fishing with his buddies, most of the 
stories date back to his early twenties. Now, at 
fifty-eight, he reflects on growing up in London, 
Ontario, where he enjoyed the same friends from 
third grade to university. Then a work opportunity 
led him west to Edmonton, Alberta. 

Life in Alberta was a whirlwind. He changed jobs 
a few times, he got married. His Ontario ties faded 
into the background. It was a time of "lots of work, 
but not much play." When work started slowing 
down, Brewer had time for fun but few friends to 
call on. "The people that I worked with became my 
main social group. But we didn't socialize outside 
of work events," he recalls. 

Then in 1996 a colleague invited him to join 
Gyro, a club dedicated to building friendships. Gyro 
was started almost a century ago by a trio of 
University of Cleveland friends who wanted to stay 
in touch after graduation. Today Gyro has over one 
hundred clubs throughout North America. 

Brewer describes the group as a way to "meet 
people I wouldn't have met before." He eagerly 
joined in on the bi-weekly luncheons, occasional 
parties and get-togethers, and eventually took on 
the role of secretary of the local Gyro club. 

Though Brewer confesses to being bogged down 
by work once again, he and his wife, Diane, 
regularly attend Gyro events. Recently they all 
went to Edmonton's Mayfield Dinner Theatre for 
Valentine's Day. "It's just a fun, social atmos- 
phere." 

Brewer has recovered from unsteady friendships. 
Gyro lets him get out, laugh, and mingle. He no 
longer feels the need to attend every work social, 
and doesn't mind that his weekend golf group is 
only that. Also, he's content that he and his 


Ontario buddies just exchange Christmas cards; 
they're still good friends, they're just far away. 
However, male friendships often differ from 
female friendships. Men want to hang out, play 
pool, maybe watch some Monday Night Football. 
Women like closer friendships that often centre on 
sharing stories, solving problems, and pretty much 
anything else that involves talking. Sharpe sees 
this in many of the groups he studies. For example, 
while email helps some long-distance friendships, 


the lack of intimacy seems shallow to many 
women. 


li been a year since I stayed with Shannon and 
since that time, we still keep in touch. I am still 
in awe of her friendship with other women but do 
little more than wonder why relationships are so 
different for me. 

Perhaps I am just as much to blame in my failed 
quest for meaningful adult friendships as anyone 
else. I move around, guilty of canceling plans at 
the last minute (more times than I'd like to admit), 
and I often wait for people to reach out to me 
instead of taking the first step myself. It occurs to 


me that achieving the friendships I desire will take 
more work than I ‘m used to. 


I never had to worry about friends before 
because my best friend’s bedroom was right next to 
mine. Although my sister, Christine, is almost two 
years older than me — an age gap often just 
enough to turn siblings into rivals — we might as 
well be twins. We have our fights, as well as our 
own friendships, but each time those end, we still 
have each other. Our friendship is effortless. 
Perhaps having my sister as my best friend is 
bittersweet: since I never had to make a whole- 
hearted attempt at making friends, I don't know 
how. 

However, I’m willing to learn. If childhood 
friendships carried me through years of sleepovers, 
name-calling, and crushes, it is not too late for 
adult friendships to carry me through too many 
two-dollar highballs, cold feet and laugh lines. \ 


Adult friendships — 


I'm willing to learn. 


uN 
pHOTO BY nian PAY 
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Dad was one of over 
600,000 Canadians 


who are dependent 
on alcohol. 


Starting 
over 


by Jenna Robertson 
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t's early afternoon at IPSCO, a steel plant just 
IS of Regina. Articles for the company's 

magazine in various stages of completion 
cover nearly every piece of available space. A 
scratch pad is under here somewhere in the event 
of an important phone call. Then again, everyone 
who calls always says it’s important. Some say one 
phone call can turn your life upside-down. For me, 
that phone call comes on Friday, August 4, 2006. 

My lunch sits half-eaten on the table behind 
me. I’m usually a very organized person, but not 
today. Kelly, my boss, is coming back on Tuesday, 
and there's a lot to get done before then. Luckily, 
it's been quiet, like a Friday in the summertime 
should be. 

Then, the high-pitched ring of my cell phone. 

I hesitate. Personal phone calls are discouraged 
in the workplace. I answer it anyway. It's my mom. 
She sounds anxious. “You're at work? What are you 
doing at work? Oh, it’s Friday. I thought it was 
Saturday. Tom's supposed to be there with you.” 
Tom, my longtime boyfriend was also working that 

day, twenty minutes away at the Cooperators Life 

Insurance Company in the city. “Well, I need you to 

sit down. He's started bleeding internally, Jenna. 

His body isn’t strong enough for surgery. The 

doctors think we should turn off the machines. It 

could take a few days, a week maybe. I need you to 
be prepared for it. I have to get back there. Please, 

go find Tom and hug him and stay with him. I'll 


call you later. Love you. Bye." 


Ten minutes later another phone call. 

“He's gone, Jenna.” 

My dad was one of over 600,000 Canadians who 
are dependent on alcohol. Men are twice as likely 
to drink heavily than women and in 2002 the rate 
for alcohol dependence in Saskatchewan was nearly 
twice the national average. Hand in hand with 
alcoholism comes depression, creating a vicious 
cycle of dependency on the booze to ease the pain, 
and pain asking for more booze. It blows families 
apart. 

I was the only member of my family who wasn't 
there the day my dad died. Even my youngest 
sister, whose relationship with my father was even 
more tumultuous than my own, skipped work that 
day and came to the hospital. I had been to the 
Intensive Care Unit in Edmonton's University 
Hospital just one week earlier, answering another 
desperate phone call from my mom: “He needs to 
see you, Jenna.” 

‘Seeing’ was a relative term, though. My dad had 
been in a drug-induced coma for several weeks 
now, hooked up to all kind of tubes and machines, 
and although they say people can hear you in that 
state, it was difficult to really believe. This latest 
stint in the hospital had come on so quickly. Just 
weeks earlier he had been alert and awake, living 
in his apartment in Red Deer. I remember him tell- 
ing me how well rehabilitation was going. A liver 
transplant is no easy procedure, and he’d handled 
it well. Until now. 

This man now lying in a hospital bed was not 
the same man I remember growing up with as a 
kid, the man always gung-ho to pack up the van 
and head off camping each summer to Clear Lake, 
Manitoba, the man who surprised me and my two 
sisters with the beginnings of a backyard play- 
house the weekend we got back from Girl Guide 
camp. This man wasn’t the man who came to 
almost every one of my basketball games, aggres- 
sively cheering from the sidelines. He was my 
number one fan. 

The drinking came hand in hand with the day 
my dad was laid off from his job in Weyburn as 
Director of Ambulance Services. Hundreds of health 
care workers in Saskatchewan lost their jobs in 
1996, a result of government cutbacks. I was only 
eleven years old. In the days following, my dad 
spent every moment in the basement of our home 
crying, trying to save his pride. He was without 


work for six months before contract positions came 
through. The shouting was constant during that 
time, each parent furious at the other for what 
seemed like a different reason every day. We three 
girls would crouch next to the radiators in our 
rooms, straining to hear every word. That summer 
my dad took us to Regina Beach for the day, 
allowing my oldest sister, then twelve, to drive 
at times because he'd been drinking. I don't 
remember much of the day, except for how thrilled 
Chandra had been, eager to tell our mom how dad 
had let her drive the car. Mom kicked my dad out 
of the house that very same day. She would tell 
me years later: “That event told me the problem 
had grown, and it was starting to put my kids in 
danger.” He spent the next few days in Regina, at 
the Travelodge on Albert Street. Then came home. 
Not long after, he was charged with driving under 
the influence and lost his license for the next 
twelve months. 

Oddly enough, matters got worse once my dad 
found work again. In March 1997 he took a job 
training Emergency Medical Technicians in Lac La 
Biche, Alberta. A family move meant a new house, 
new schools, new friends. A chance to start fresh. 
But in just three short years since we moved there 
my dad made two trips to an in-patient rehab 
facility in Grande Prairie, received numerous 
warnings from his job, 
and slowly pulled away 
from everyone around 
him. Maybe it was adol- 
escence, maybe it was 
just growing up, but 
as he changed, so did 
I, and soon I felt as 
though we had nothing 
in common. I became 
distant, answering questions with as few words as 
possible and not asking any questions of my own. 
I remembered spending more time with friends 
than at home, and preferring it that way. The day 
he left for good, I was in the computer room 
playing solitaire on the screen. He said ‘I love you; 
the first time I remembered hearing those words in 
years. Eyes glued to the screen in front of me, I 
wouldn't say it back. 

Throughout my last two years of high school 
my dad made just a few brief, uncomfortable 
appearances. He spent that first Christmas with us, 
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I felt as though 
we had nothing 
in common. 


Heavy drinking 
had stopped 
his liver from 
doing its job. 


sleeping in the spare bedroom of our new house in 
Red Deer. He also came to my high school gradu- 
ation, though I don't explicitly remember inviting 
him. I remember ignoring his phone calls, refusing 
to make conversation. Any and all emotion I had 
towards him was contained on the inside and 
appeared to be a spaced-out, disrespectful teen- 
ager on the outside. He 
moved several times, 
first to North Battle- 
ford, then to Yorkton. 
All the while he con- 
tinued drinking, refus- 
ing treatment, shutting 
out the people he once 
called his friends. 

In the spring of my 
second year at univer- 
sity he called my dorm 
room to say he'd been admitted to the hospital. It 
had been a while since I'd seen him, but not too 
long to know something was seriously wrong. 

He was jaundiced ... skin yellow as a banana, 
and his belly distended. Nearly a decade of heavy 
drinking had stopped his liver from doing its job of 
eliminating the body's toxins and producing agents 
to control infection. It's called cirrhosis, and it's 
irreversible. His body was starting to shut down. 
This marked the first time his battle was truly made 
public, but it also signaled another change. In both 
of us. The best thing for him was that hospital 
stay. Not only did it keep him off the booze, it 
cleared his head. He started phoning me on a 
weekly basis, something that in the last six years 
had never happened before. They weren't long con- 
versations by any means, but we finally could talk 
about how life was going, what I had been doing, 
what my plans were for the future. I think I even 
laughed once or twice. He spoke about how we 
needed to spend more time together, how he really 
wanted to get to know Tom, his future son in-law. 

Things only got better after he received the gift 
of a liver. He was put on the wait list the Thursday 
before the May long weekend. That Saturday he 
went into surgery. In other words, that weekend, 
there was no one in Canada that needed a liver 
more than my dad; that's how close to death he 
was. The first time we spoke after surgery he cried, 
so thankful to have been given a second chance, so 
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eager to make up for lost time. He was lucky. Only 
sixty per cent of patients who are critically ill 
survive the surgery. But his luck didn't last. In July, 
after being discharged from the hospital, a resident 
in my dad's apartment building found him lying on 
the basement floor, disoriented, mumbling some- 
thing about cats. In the weeks following he drifted 
in and out of consciousness, until finally the 
doctors kept him sedated to ease his pain. They 
never found out what new illness had taken over 
his body. 

Whatever it was could have been there and left, 
leaving the damage behind, we were told. When he 
began bleeding internally, there was nothing any- 
one could do. They said he could live several days 
without being connected to the machines. But 
after they unhooked him, he didn't live even ten 
minutes. 

Now that he's gone I feel cheated. I’m angry it 
took so long for him to realize what was really 
important, sad that we can't continue to rebuild 
what had been broken for so long. Still, a part of 
me is thankful. Thankful that he was given the 
chance to say the things he wanted to say, even if 
it wasn't everything. Thankful that he remembered 
the person he used to be: the father, the husband, 
the friend. At least he started to mend our rela- 
tionship. 

Lucky for me, I did too. 

Now, rummaging through my dad's tiny one 
bedroom apartment my sisters and I come across 
boxes of mementos, photo albums, collectible 
miniature ambulances and fire trucks — I remem- 
ber giving him some long ago. I feel uncomfortable 
here, sitting where he sat, divvying up items to 
take home. A photo of him and my mom when they 
were barely teenagers really strikes me. I don't 
remember the last time I saw them together, and 
happy, like they are in front of me now. Seeing that 
history unfold, from times when there wasn't a 
problem to when the pictures stop, makes a person 
think. He made some bad decisions. Decisions that 
cost him more than even he realized. But now, with 
him gone, the question isn't really who he was, and 
dealing with that. Instead, it's continuing what we 
started before he died, and figuring out who, 
exactly, am I? 

I am an orphan. At least that's what the govern- 
ment calls someone who's lost a parent. Every 


month I collect $200.47 in orphan's benefits to 
help me with school. It doesn't go very far when 
you consider all the monthly bills a student has to 
pay, but for me, it’s like a bonus. I never had any 
help with school before my dad died. Beside the 
Scholarship Trust Fund I received in August of each 
year, I was on my own, and worked twenty hours a 
week while studying full-time to pay my bills. 
Despite the bonus though, I despise the term 
orphan. I don't feel alone or abandoned. And if you 
knew me, you'd see how much of me is my parents. 

I am my mother's daughter. Looking at her 
wedding picture, I see how we both have a thin 
figure, the same dark brown hair and long legs. T 
inherited her brains, her athleticism, her laughter. 
Some people say we have identical handwriting. 
We've both known the pain of an alcoholic father, 
and know the disease can pass to the next genera- 
tion, but that makes me fight even harder to prove 
the statistics wrong. There was a time I swore I'd 
never be like my mom, but today she's my very best 
friend. 

But as much as I am my mother, I am my 
father's daughter, too. I like to plan and organize, 
but every once in a while I have an itch to be 
spontaneous, that same itch my dad had to ride 


the Tower of Terror with me on our trip to Disney- 
world, something no one else dared to do. His love 
of people and storytelling has transcended into my 
career as a journalist. The faith that he had in a 
higher power is expressed through my own convic- 
tion that everything happens for a reason and you 
really have to believe. T 
hope I have inherited 
all of his good traits, 
and none of the bad. 

At the end of the 
day, I am just like 
everybody else. I 
haven't had it easy, but 
I know I could have 
things much worse. 
Just like everybody 
else, I have moments of 
strength, and moments of weakness. I can admit 
that I am afraid to forgive, fearing that forgiving 
means forgetting. Still, maybe it's possible to 
forgive and remember. My dad can no longer build 
bridges — it's up to me to build them for both of 
US. N 
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I hope I have 
inherited all of 

his good traits, and 
none of the bad. 
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e flicks on the flourescent lights, and 
H squints. The furnace kicks in and warm air 

blows into the kitchen from the grate in 
the wall under the counter. The fridge hums. 

Sliced pieces of frozen peaches, strawberries and 
blueberries make a “plunk” sound as they hit the 
bottom of the transparent plastic pitcher. Next 
go in the hemp seeds, about a tablespoon. Then 
three or four glops of white, non-sweetened, non- 
flavoured yogurt. He tears off a peel of banana, 
opens it slightly and cuts it up with a spoon while 
still in its peel. He drowns the pile in SunRipe 
multi-berry juice. 

He slides to a mini-stop between each trip from 
the counter to the fridge and back, glancing at the 
clock intermittently throughout the process, which 
takes about two minutes. 

The dog, Clarice, wanders into the kitchen. She 
looks up at the operation but just sniffs as 
though to say, Oh, it's only you. 

He twists the white blade- 
attachment to the hand blender 
and jams it in, pushes the 
button and destroys the ingre- 
dients. The pitcher rattles on 
the counter-top, slowly turn- 
ing in its place. He pours 
the smoothie into a blue 
Nalgene, screws the lid on 
and puts it in his CarryAll. 

He puts his parka on while 
trying to sling the bag over his 
shoulder at the same time, and 
consequently only half-succeeds at 
both. He quickly squeezes out the 
back door, sets the doorknob lock and 
closes it. The kitchen lights are still burning, 
and he pauses to consider this for a moment. 
Turning, he almost trips over a boot left over from 
last spring, and runs for the alley. 


Despite the efficient preparation of the 
smoothie — an attempt at healthy eating — it 
hasn't translated into a more organized life, and 
when he arrives at the corner of Albert and 15th, a 
bearded man with glasses tells him the 4 already 
went by. 

“Ooooh,” he says. 

There is now no way to make it on time for his 
8:30 class. He jumps onto the 9 and heads south to 
the mall, knowing the transfer won't get him there 
any faster. He leans his head against the window 
and stares out the window. ٭‎ 


A bearded man 


with glasses 


tells him the 4 
already went by. 
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e Jing trudges over the hard tile 
L floor past students rushing to class. 
Shoulders brush and eyes meet, but she 
feels no connection. After seven years at the 
University of Regina, some students look familiar 
but still they're less than acquaintances. When 
she came to Canada, Li Jing took the name ‘Sinny;’ 
she thought Canadians might find it easier to say. 
But in the hall, she can feel the coldness. Their 
eyes tell her they don't like her, not because she 
has wronged them in any way — simply because 
she’s another Asian student in their university. 

They won't say, ‘Hey why are you here? Why are 
you în our country? Why do you have to study here? 
Why don't you just go home?” They aren't going to 
say that, but you can just tell. 

In her heart she longs for home, for China, nine 
thousand kilometres away. The U of R has 882 
international students from fifty-six countries on a 
campus of just over twelve thousand, a healthy 
population by any prairie school standard. But the 
interaction between Canadians and international 
students is less then integrated, better than segre- 
gated. Look no further than the main cafeteria — 
you can see the division. Over the lunch hour, the 
Riddell Centre becomes a mixing pot of cultures. 
But to an outsider looking in, it appears more Like 
a thick stew, where the potatoes, meat and vege- 
tables don't really mix; they just stick out like big 
lumps. 

After class, the phone in Sinny’s four-bedroom 
apartment rings. On the off chance this call might 
be for her, she heads into the living room and picks 
up. As usual it's not. She calls out her roommate's 
name; it's probably the most she's spoken to her all 
month. 

It's hard to match the lifestyles. 

That's not to say there are hostilities between 
Sinny and her two Canadian roommates. Instead 
everyone stays to themselves. There isn't oppor- 
tunity for interaction, let alone confrontation. If 
these girls hadn't been assigned to live together by 
the university's residence office, they'd probably 
have nothing to do with one another. 

It's a culture thing. They just don't understand us 
and we don't understand them. 

But Sinny isn't unhappy with the way things 
are. Sure everyone in the apartment stays basically 
to her own room, leaving the living room sparse 
and desolate. But she has her bedroom, free to be 


precisely the way she wants it. Knock-off designer 
bags litter the floor. Bottles of Christian Dior, 
Chanel and Nivea body cream cover her dresser. An 
expensive Bebe outfit hangs in her closet, pink top 
and black bottoms. Her desk is cluttered with 
Chinese jelly drinks, bought from Asian specialty 
shops. With so many familiar products, Asian and 
Western, is it such a dramatic leap from one society 
to the other? 

We are just different people doing different 
things. 


he majority of international students are from 

the People's Republic of China: 512 out of 882. 
The next largest population is from Thailand, at 
thirty-four. Why so many from China? How do 
students half a world away find out about a place 
called 'Saskatchewan' — a name with no Chinese 
translation? 

While North American governments were 
engaged in Cold War standoff with the Asian 
giant in the 1960s and 
1970s, the University 
of Regina was building 
bridges. The late Dr. 
P.C. Hsieh, a history 
professor, is credited 
with tapping into 
China's huge academic 
resources. Arriving at 
the U of R in 1965, he was instrumental in forging 
some of North America's first academic alliances 
with Communist-led China. He twinned the U of R 
to Shandong University in Shandong province, and 
later twinned Regina with the Chinese city of 
Jinan, and the province of Saskatchewan with Jilin 
province. The professor's recognizable name 
brought visiting Chinese professors and scholars to 
Regina, beginning in 1979. In the years that 
followed, the flow of students increased both ways: 
more young Chinese came here and more adven- 
turous Canadians went there. The connections he 
forged help explain why the U of R is a popular 
choice for Chinese students to this day. 

Today Ann Curry heads the International Student 
Success Office at the U of R. She knows that the 
campus owes a lot to Dr. Hsieh. The university now 
has additional programmes like the joint degree 
programme with Hunan University, which allows 
students from China to complete one to two years 
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Everyone stays 


to themselves. 


Mostly it's 


an issue of adapting 
to the lifestyle. 


of their degree in Regina. Curry’s office is in charge 
of the students once they arrive. She and her staff 
try hard to make students feel at home. Many times 
someone is even at the airport to greet the new 
students. But still, she sees the culture shock in 
their eyes. Mostly it’s an issue of adapting to the 
lifestyle, says Curry. Language plays a role, too. 

Even after seven years in Canada, Sinny will 
admit her English isn't where it should be. She 
still struggles with her university classes due to 
language. And socializing in English is more of a 
task than a pleasure. 

I don't have many Canadian friends because we 
have trouble understanding each other. 

Language isn’t her main barrier, though. Sinny's 
sole reason for coming 
to Canada — education 
— is a wall in itself. 
She sees Canadians 
having fun, going to 
parties and relaxing, 
but she doesn’t have 
time for that. She 
doesn’t allow herself to 
engage in frivolous 
activities. Instead she 
gathers with her Chinese friends for study groups in 
her spare time. After all, she’s in Canada on her 
parents’ dime. Their expectations are a heavy load 
to bear. With much of her time dedicated to school, 
she finds it hard to relate to Canadians who seem 
to be there as much to party as to learn. With 
cultural lines drawn deep, she can’t relate to her 
Canadian roommates and even Canadian culture as 
a whole. 

It's just hard. We hardly have a chance to talk. 


professor Phillip Charrier sees people from differ- 
ent cultures relate to each other every day 
in his classroom. From the front of the room he 
observes his students share notes, talk and learn 
from each other, as well as himself. For six years 
Charrier has taught East Asian history, specializing 
in Chinese-Japanese relations. Judging by his 
enrollment numbers, it’s a popular topic today for 
young people of any origin. “Virtually everyone has 
a sense of China’s rising power and influence in the 
world,” he says. 

When he asks the class which students have 
already been to China or Japan, the number of 
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hands raised is high. So he's shocked to hear Asian 
students have problems fitting in. If there are 
cultural problems occurring on campus he feels the 
school is responsible for creating a remedy. “I 
believe very strongly in a university community 
that mixes domestic students and international 
students,” he says. University is about creating 
better human beings, not just training workers, he 
continues. A small, isolated campus needs the 
added spice of international students to instill 
tolerance and understanding toward different 
people. 

But when Sinny enters a classroom she doesn't 
always find such an understanding professor. It's 
not just students who stare past her without 
seeing. 

He asked all the Canadians in class first. I think 
the professor thought we weren't good enough to 
take his class, not smart enough. 

Not one to make waves, Sinny has grown to 
accept the discrimination she sometimes faces. 
With problems in and outside the classroom, she 
can’t be bothered to make new Canadian friends. 
Instead she finds camaraderie with other Chinese 
students. After all, they have the same goal in 
mind, an education. 

For every ten Chinese friends I have, I probably 
only have one Canadian friend. 

Riding inside an elevator with Canadians she 
feels trapped. Their eyes, their body language, tell 
her she’s in their elevator. But once the cold metal 
doors open she's free, free to find her Chinese 
friends. It's only with them that she feels like she 
belongs, in a place so far from home. ٭‎ 
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Title shot 

In January 2007, Regina’s North 
Central neighbourhood made national 
headlines for its crime and poverty rates. 
Maclean’s magazine branded it the “worst 
neighbourhood in Canada.” The following 
documentary introduces the people who, 
for better or worse, make their lives in 
North Central. 


Cory Matthews, teacher 

There’s so much talent. I mean, It’s 
not just artistic, it’s not just athletic, but 
it’s intellectual. I see some of the 
smartest kids I've ever seen here. 

The best case scenario, all of them 
succeed. But that’s not reality, that’s not 
what we know. 

The other factors catch up with 
them, pull them away from school, and 
you just wonder whatever happened to 
them ... Sometimes, it has been the case, 
you hear their name in the paper, you 
know, six months later, and on more than 
one occasion it’s been a death, you know. 
That’s when I hear of them the next time. 
And that's reality, too. 


Chelsea Colegrame, parent 

I'm twenty-one. I work on the street 
because I have a cocaine habit ... When 
I went on the methadone, I didn't need 
morphine any more. But I still needed a 
drug to block out everything I was 
thinking, so I went to cocaine. 
©. What makes you happy? 
A. Just being with my daughter, I guess. 
©. Do you find it's a safe place for kids? 
A. No. There's kids going missing all the 
time here, and there's perverts every- 
where. And lots of the people here, in- 
cluding myself, just neglect their kids, I 
guess. I always think why even go on 
anymore because I have nothing to look 
up for, anyway — just doing the same old 


shit every day. I don't want to live any- 
more. I just live to be with her, but I 
don't know why I wanna be with her 
because I can't really do anything good 
for her it seems. 

0. What do you think you'll be doing 
when you're forty? 

A. Honestly, TU probably be dead when 
I'm forty. 


Daryl Obey, artist 

I'm a graffiti writer ... I'm getting 
offers to travel to paint legally now, so I 
came a long way from vandalizing these 
garbage cans in back alleys to writing on 
mountaintops ... So that's pretty amazing 
that at least there's one person on these 
streets that isn't a gang-banger or a drug 
dealer or a drunk. 

I don't know why the City makes such 
a big deal about graffiti. Half these 
people who think Regina's such a wonder- 
ful place ... have never come down here 
on a bad night. 

Summertime, some guy got shot and 
killed probably just two blocks down from 
here, and you see cops raiding houses 
down the street, or pulling over those 
perverts picking up hookers. Just seeing 
yellow taped-off areas when I'm going to 
the store — it's kinda bad. But what 
neighbourhood isn't? 


Walking the line 

It's a great community, you know? If 
you stay on the path of success, and if 
you make a bad choice, nobody says it's a 
straight road, right? But you will get 
there. Life can be as hard or as easy as 
you make it. — Cory Matthews 


Documentary by: 

Nancy Carlson, Ben Gelinas, Matt Jones, 
Lisa Mrazek, Neil Petrich, Norma Reid 
Supervising Producer: Robin Lawless 
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